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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


VI. OWNING RACE-HORSES, AND HOW TO SET 
ABOUT IT 


BY THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 


It has been suggested to me that I might utilise my experience, 
such as it is, of racing, by putting on paper some remarks, in 
the form of advice to an imaginary person, who had expressed 
an intention of taking up the Turf as a pursuit. 

There are no doubt many excellent people who would 
declare without the smallest hesitation that on such a subject 
there is only one word of advice that ought to be given ; and 
that word would be the often-quoted one addressed by Mr. 
Punch to those who contemplate matrimony: Don’t ; but there 
are at least two reasons why I shall not follow this familiar 
counsel. First, because, if I did, this article would now come 
to an abrupt and impotent conclusion ; and secondly, because 
I do not believe that if followed it would have any greater effect 
upon my imaginary friend than it has had, judging from the 
Registrar-General’s reports, upon those for whose advantage it 
was originally intended. 

I will begin, therefore, by saying that there are several lines 
which may be taken by a man who has determined to go in for 
racing. One may adopt the profession of a bookmaker, but 
him I am not prepared to advise. Another may be satisfied to 
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figure only as a backer of horses, and to this man I will only 
say that I do not believe any system yet invented is ever likely 
to be-successful. Nor will I in this article write anything for 
the special benefit of breeders for sale ; not that I have anything 
to say against them, but because it seems to me that breeding 
for sale is a business, a most fascinating and enjoyable business to 
many no doubt, and must be carried on upon business prin- 
ciples. To proffer advice on such matters is quite beyond me. 

I will therefore take it for granted that the ambition of my 
imaginary pupil is to become an owner of race-horses, of a 
Derby winner if possible, in my eyes a most laudable ambition. 
How then is he to set about it? Let us suppose him to be, not 
a millionaire, but possessed of a sufficient capital to justify his 
investing a considerable sum in what must be a more or less 
hazardous speculation. I do not believe in doing anything, 
certainly not racing, on the cheap. 

Now there is more than one course open to the man who 
desires to figure as an owner. He may rely solely on animals 
bred by himself ; he may go in for buying yearlings ; or he 
may prefer to purchase his stud ready made, that is, to look 
out for some good winners which may be for sale. There 
are always some to be had, if you will give enough money. 
Many people would say that the third method was the most 
certain way of getting some return for your money, but even 
that may fail. 

The case of Princess Melton occurs to me. This filly 
started nine times as a two-year-old, and won seven races, six 
for her breeder, and one after she was sold for a very large 
sum. Asa three-year-old she ran but twice, and unsuccess- 
fully. This is perhaps an extreme case, and before this appears 
in print the filly may have gone far towards recouping her 
purchaser for his original outlay. At all events, at the time of 
writing, several people seem to think so.! 

What then is our aspirant for Turf honours to do? I 
should say, try, in moderation, all the three courses I have 
named. For myself I incline towards the first as the most 
interesting, and, I believe, in the long run, the least expensive, 
always supposing you are not too ambitious, and not in too 
great a hurry. Here I would strongly impress it on my pupil 
that I am not going to tell him how to make a rapid fortune on 
the Turf—that way madness lies. I will begin by pointing out 
that in order to breed your own horses in the most satisfactory 
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way, you must possess paddocks in which they can be reared 
under favourable conditions, and I believe that there are few 
parts of England where these cannot be found. It won’t be 
the same thing if you merely rent a stud-farm, and visit it 
occasionally. That will cost more, and much of the interest 
will be gone. 

Having now settled that our man is possessed of suitable 
accommodation for the future winners to pass the first two 
years of their lives in, the next thing will be for him to secure 
the services of a stud-groom well versed in the management of 
thoroughbred stock, and then it would seem to most people 
that there is nothing more for him to do but to buy brood- 
mares. Of course that is so if he is content to wait for some 
time before he can blossom forth as an owner. For instance 
if a mare in foal is bought at the December sales at Newmarket, 
where many a bargain has been picked up, in 1goo, her off- 
spring will not be ready to run till the racing season of 1903. 
That will hardly suit the man who is anxious to make an 
immediate appearance on the Turf. I would suggest therefore 
that, if he has accommodation for some half-dozen mares, he 
should begin by the purchase of not more than two or three, 
and expend a portion of the sum he is prepared to invest in 
buying a couple of yearling fillies, with a view to their retiring 
to the home paddocks when they have done racing. 

This brings me to the question of buying yearlings, by no 
means an easy subject on which to give advice. One man 
would say, ‘ Never mind the price, buy the best, z.c., the most 
fashionably bred animal in the market, send it to the best 
trainer, and—there you are!’ But as I am not trying to pose 
as a mentor to millionaires, that won’t do for me. Besides, if 
we go by the statistical tables that are annually published, it is 
not always the highest-priced yearlings that prove the most 
successful. 

Another man would take the opposite view, and say : ‘No, 
the only way to make money over buying yearlings is to keep 
your eyes open, and whenever you see a fairly well-grown 
beast going for a mere song, buy it. If you can pick up a 
whole lot for £50 apiece or less, one is sure to turn up trumps, 
and pay for the rest.’ But I do not think that sort of specula- 
tion would quite suit our friend, and I would therefore recom- 
mend him to adopt a middle course. And here, as _ his 
purchases are intended quite as much for breeding as for 
racing, I should like to say a few words about strains of blood. 
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I do not mean by this that I am going to lay down the law 
as to which equine family is the best. He will not get from 
me any expression of opinion whether it is more advisable to 
buy Hampton mares than daughters of St. Simon, Orme, or 
Isinglass. Breeding race-horses is not, in my judgment, an 
exact science, to be worked out by figures as some think, nor is 
it merely a happy-go-lucky chance as to whether the result is 
satisfactory or not. 1 would, however, strongly urge a 
beginner to start with some definite principle in his mind (such 
as, that the cross of Newminster on Stockwell is the right 
thing), but he must be always ready to modify it, for this 
reason, if for no other, that he will find it almost impossible to 
obtain animals bred exactly in accordance with his ideal. It is 
hardly going too far to say that breeding is neither more nor 
less than a puzzle, so numerous are the anomalies that occur. 

How very rare is it to find all the produce of a mare all of 
equal, or nearly equal, merit! There are, of course, excep- 
tions, the most notable that I can call to mind being the dam 
of Florizel II., Persimmon, and Diamond Jubilee, though in the 
case of the former horse it is perhaps his success as a sire that 
alone puts him on an equality with his more brilliant brothers. 
Take again the produce of two own sisters both sent to the 
same horse. The produce of one may be first-class, that of 
the other not worth the covering fee. How are you to account 
for that? And to use an expression borrowed from the 
language of the Ring, ‘What price the theory of breeding ?’ 
I possess a mare who has had a numerous progeny, all by the 
same sire. The colts were well-grown and remarkably good- 
looking animals who, if not quite at the top of the tree, were 
very useful as race-horses, and won valuable races. The fillies, 
on the other hand, though they were in the majority, were no 
good at all on the race-course, too small, to begin with, and 
invariably deficient in speed. However, in that case I did not 
give a high price for the mare, and I consider that she has 
well repaid my outlay. 

It was quite otherwise with another of my purchases. I 
was induced to give a large sum for a yearling, an own sister to 
a winner of the Oaks and many other races. She proved as 
valueless on the course as she has hitherto done at the stud. 
She has had five foals now of an age to have run, and is still a 
‘Maiden Mare.’ I will also give the stud record of another 
mare, such a one as I hope our beginner on the Turf may 
chance to get hold of. She was bought for less than {£100, 
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never having run. Her first foal was born when she was 
seven years old, and she had fourteen others. Eight of these 
were winners of races, among which may be noted the Park 
Hill and Champagne (a dead heat) Stakes at Doncaster, the 
Ascot Stakes and Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot, and the 
Newmarket Oaks. Her two eldest daughters (most of her foals 
were colts) have produced nine winners between them, and 
another who was sold out of my stud is also a_ successful 
matron. This result is not, of course, the height of one’s 
ambition, but to my mind is far from being unsatisfactory, and 
if a man does not find it enjoyable to own horses that can win 
and pay their way, I am afraid I must put him down in the 
category of those who race not so much for sport as for the 
purpose of making money. And to such persons this paper is 
not addressed. 

But I may be asked, very properly, how can a mare be 
selected? What sort would you recommend to produce (1) 
Several winners of minor races, (2) One or two first-class 
animals ? Ought pedigree to be the first and only considera- 
tion, or should greater stress be laid upon colour, make, and 
shape, or performances on the race-course ?_ I am afraid I must 
answer that I do not know; that no definite rule can be 
enunciated. Race-horses have never been bred with any very 
great regard for colour and shape, especially the former, and I 
for one doubt whether making these the only consideration 
would have a happy result. With other animals it is different, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, not to mention poultry and pigeons, can 
be bred to the point of perfection in appearance, but this is 
accomplished mainly by in-and-in breeding, and the ruthless 
sacrifice of all who do not come up to the standard. Now I 
do not think that any one will disagree with me when I say 
that in-breeding carried too far is the ruin of the horse, and 
the numerous importations of sires from abroad during the last 
few years proves that the general opinion of breeders is with 
me on that point. 

Yet, on the other hand, though breeding solely for appear- 
ance would be a mistake, I am not at all certain that to rely 
entirely on the pedigrees of the sire and dam is not equally an 
error, because, as I have already written, breeding is not an exact 
science. I would therefore suggest to our friend to go beyond 
the book in deciding how to mate his mares, Let him see if 
possible the sire he proposes to use, and take care that the 
same defects do not exist in both. For instance, it may be 
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very little detriment to a mare to be a bit long in the back, but 
if the horse is also inclined that way, the effect upon the 
progeny may be disastrous. One does not want a race-horse 
of the dachshund type. But after all the only real advice I 
can give is that a man must exercise his judgment, and in pro- 
portion as he is gifted by nature with an eye for a horse, and 
uses his common sense, so will most probably be the ratio of 
his success, 

There is, however, one thing I should like, with a con- 
siderable amount of diffidence, to warn him against, and that 
is, not to be too easily attracted by a wave of popularity in 
favour of a particular sire, or even of a particular strain of 
blood. Let him not be afraid to pay a reasonably high fee, 
nor need he look askance at a horse because his services can 
be obtained at a low one. He is not breeding for sale. 

I am afraid that, on the subject of breeding, my pen has 
rather run away with me. Our friend may say: “I like to see 
my foals and yearlings running in the paddock, but what I want 
to know is what to do with them later on in their career. How 
am I to make them pay their way?’ This question brings me 
to one of the most difficult problems of all. A problem which 
must be faced while the young things are still in the paddock, 
or even earlier. If they are to do their owner much good on 
the Turf they must be entered in certain races at all events as 
yearlings. Conceive the disappointment it must be to an owner 
to find he has the best colt of the year, and to know that the 
animal is not in any of the great three-year-old races. I can 
fancy few more miserable sensations than to watch the Derby 
or the St. Leger being won by a horse you know to be inferior 
to one that is eating his head off in your own stable. But 
there is another side to this picture. How often does one see, 
in the Index to the Book Calendar, a lengthy list of engage- 
ments after a horse’s name, and a few years later if the name 
is remembered at all, it is only as that of a perfectly useless 
beast ! 

Here again it is well-nigh impossible to lay down any rule ; 
experience is almost the only guide. The most infallible judge 
of a horse will often fail if he attempts to prophesy how a 
yearling will turn out. It has struck me that judgment on this 
point comes to some people by instinct ; they are often right 
when quite unable to give any tangible reason for their opinion. 
Let us hope that Nature will have provided our friend with 
this invaluable talent. 
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But more must be done for the young horse than merely 
entering him in races. So now I suppose my advice is called 
for on the subject of choosing a trainer. No one, of course, 
will expect me to recommend any particular stable, or to 
express my preference for one system of training over another, 
but I will mention one plan which I do not suggest to our friend 
for adoption. Some men think how nice it would be to follow 
the custom, which more or less prevailed in former days, of 
having their horses prepared under their own eye by a training- 
groom. For a man with a large stud and plenty of experience 
it may be more satisfactory to employ a private trainer, but, if 
only from the point of view of expense, it will not suit the case 
with which I am dealing. 

My advice is simply this. That our beginner, if he is net 
personally acquainted with any public trainer, should consult a 
friend (he must have one or more among the numerous owners 
of race-horses), and if possible, send his two or three yearlings 
to some stable whose patrons he already knows. Let him only 
bear in mind that a trainer, with a very long string of horses, 
and several influential employers, will have less time to devote 
to the care of his little lot than a man in a smaller way of 
business. Also let him remember that, as he is not a betting 
owner, a stable notorious for heavy speculation is to be avoided. 
These are of necessity merely a few hints for a first start on the 
Turf, and if our friend cannot, after a year or two, decide such 
matters for himself, 1 cannot help him. A good deal, in the 
choice of a trainer, must also, I think, depend upon how much 
supervision the owner intends to exercise himself, whether he 
or the trainer should be the person to decide when and where 
the horses are to run, for instance. 

Then as to trying horses. I am myself of opinion that the 
more satisfactory way is for horses in the same stable, though 
in different ownerships, to be tried together as may be con- 
venient. Others, I know, do not agree in this, and it is too 
much a matter of detail for me to go into here. The whole 
question of trials is rather a controversial one. Some owners 
and trainers are perpetually trying and retrying their horses, 
while others rarely try except for some definite purpose. I do 
~ not presume to say which are right. Some horses never do as 
well at home as they do on the course, with some it is precisely 
the opposite, while others seem always to run exactly up to 
their home form. Happy is the man who possesses such as 
these, he always knows what to expect. 
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I have now, I hope, dealt, however inadequately, with the 
whole of my original subject, and I am painfully aware that 
the amount of definite advice I have been able to impart is 
very small indeed. I have, it is true, left out altogether one 
important item which may give no small amount of trouble to 
my pupil, and that is, the choice of a jockey. I have done so 
deliberately, because in this direction general observations 
would be useless, and to compare, as I should have to do, one 
rider or one style of riding with another is a step I have no 
intention of taking. 

It remains therefore for me to try and sum up, and I think 
the conclusion that most of my readers will come to is that I 
hold that experience, coupled with common sense, is what is 
chiefly needed for success on the Turf. I would like to add 
one more precept, ‘ Moderation in all things’ ; reckless extrava- 
gance will not ensure success, nor is it likely to be attained by 
rigid parsimony. Failure may dog the steps of the man who 
races on a large scale, another with but few horses may gain 
the highest honours of the Turf. I believe implicitly that there 
is such a thing as luck, and that luck may always turn in one’s 
favour. Otherwise I should often have been tempted to give it 
up as a bad job. 

The other day it occurred to me to make a rough list of the 
important races for which I have run second, but never won, 
during the four and twenty years I have been racing. They 
are, of the so-called classic races: the Derby, the Oaks, and 
the One Thousand (I have never got nearer than third for 
the St. Leger), the Goodwood and Doncaster Cups, the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes and Coronation Stakes at Ascot, the Jockey 
Club Stakes at Newmarket, the City and Suburban (twice), and 
the Great Metropolitan at Epsom. Of two-year-old races I 
will only mention the Middle Park Plate and the Woodcote. 

If this is not a record of ill-fortune I do not know what 
else to call it. Some may well ask why I, of all people, should 
undertake to give advice to others. A certain amount of 
experience, though it may have been adverse, must be my 
excuse. 

I must now wind up this paper by expressing a sincere 
wish that the unknown neophyte, for whose benefit alone I have 
written, may be more successful than 1 have been, and a more 
or less confident hope that brighter fortunes may yet be in 
store for my humble self. 
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SPORTSWOMEN AND THEIR ATTIRE 


BY MARY HOWARTH 


THERE are always two factions ‘among sportswomen: those 
who attach themselves to their accepted. pastime from sheer 
love of it, and those who ‘go in for’ whatsoever happens 
to be fashionable simply because it is.fashionable ; and what [ 


have repeatedly noticed -concetning “the __dress worn by the 
opposite factions is that whereas those in the first category 
adopt just what they personally find most comfortable and 
satisfactory for their purpose, those in the second order take 
just what their tailors consider the correct garb for them to 
assume ; in many cases as utterly unsuitable and uncomfort- 
able a one as could possibly be found, though its partial aim 
may be satisfactory and practical. 

It is because this is so that an angling scene is so utterly 
different in reality from one drawn by a fashion plate artist in 
the ladies’ papers. In the latter we see a jauntily attired young 
woman, exquisitely spick and span in a tweed suit, short-skirted 
and provided with an immaculately fitting Norfolk jacket, who 
wears a¢starched linen collar and masculine four-in-hand tie, a 
Tyrolean hat of cloth to match her dress, with a cluster of cock’s 
plumes at one side, and spats also of cloth. Her hands are 
very closely gloved, which probably accounts for the poor hold 
she has upon her rod, and her feet are encased in daintily 
modelled shoes beneath the afore-mentioned spats. Pray 
compare her, high and dry upon her rock to the fisherwoman 
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in a short waterproof skirt and jacket, and a hat of the same 
material pulled down over her ears, who stands right in the 
stream, and on whose feet and legs one knows are clumsy 
brogues and equally clumsy waders. Yet the tailor is partly 
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right. He dyes his tweed the colour of the grey or sand-hued 
rocks, and makes his skirts short, and having done so much 
properly, of course improves the situation as only tailors 
can-—and must, when ‘fashionable’ sportswomen are their 
customers—by introducing several quite unnecessary and 
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usually deterrent details that are also highly becoming to their 
wearers. 

One distinctive feature stamps all the dresses built for 
women who indulge in outdoor sports and pastimes. Over 
and over again I have noticed it. It is masculinity, introduced 
I suppose as a tacit compliment to the sex who were first in the 
field, and an acknowledgment that to man’s example woman 
owes her discovery of the joys of athleticism and sport. I have 
also observed that at the outset of the feminine assumption of a 
masculine pursuit, the dress worn has been particularly and 
unnecessarily ugly, and in this I trace a pathetic meaning, for it 
seems to me to beg men clearly to understand that not the 
picturesque but the practical side of the affair in hand is being 
taken into consideration, and that the clothes worn are intended 
dumbly to utter this remark : ‘I am here to be useful and strong, 
and not merely ornamental and ineffective.’ 

Now and then the compliment of copying the other sex 
has been exaggerated. It was carried too far by the women 
cyclists of a few years ago who sought to popularise the 
knickerbocker costume for wheeling exercise, not indeed» 
because the costume was so pronounced a plagiarism, but - 
because it suited only one woman in a thousand. Of a single 
woman only can I think at this moment who was really a 
beautiful sight in her ‘ Rationals,’ and that was the Princess 
Chimay, who looked remarkably graceful and attractive thus 
habited. Men, it is said now by the languishing societies that 
then arose on behalf of the (so-called) Rational clique, really 
dealt the death-blow to the bifurcated garment for females by 
treating those who wore it to deep and sustained disapproval, 
but I have always felt quite sure that the real reason they so 
severely condemned it was not because it shocked their sense 
of modesty, and not even because they deemed it so universally 
unbecoming, but because they went about in fear of it. Even 
now it is apparent that the women of this century will be much 
taller and stronger than those of the last and of the preceding 
ones of which we have sufficient data to judge, and if to the 
improving physique their out-of-door life gives them they were 
to add the stimulus of the freedom the knickerbocker costume 
imparts, surely they would soon be giantesses ! 

Yet I have often thought that if prejudice were to be over- 
come completely, and those women who liked to do so, and 
felt they looked ‘ nice’ in the clothes men wear, were permitted 
to ride in breeches, either on horseback or their bicycles, 
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without inn-doors being shut in their faces, and column lengths 
of angry dismay and condemnation in the papers, matters 
would be happier and much more fair. It is not surprising 
that men have never craved permission to wear petticoats from 
us; the only times they are forced into them for theatrical 
purposes they flounder about so absurdly in their trammels 
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that one would imagine they would feel some sympathy for 
their women-folk under other conditions, thus cabined and 
confined, But I am sure they forget to condole just when they 
should remember to, which is of course a pity. 

Men have always resented an appropriation of their fashions 
by women. I know of some interesting examples of their dis- 
approbation in olden times, examples which also confirm my 
assertion that my sex in their sporting attire has always paid 
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the opposite one the compliment of imitation, which has been 
prettily called the sincerest form of flattery there is. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time it was the doublet that was found to be of 
irresistible attractions, and their adoption of it, for riding 
dresses as well as ordinary wear, was commented upon both by 
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Stubbs and Holinshed in bitterly mournful terms of reproach. 
‘The women also,’ wrote the outraged Stubbs, ‘have doublets 
and jerkins as the men have, buttoned up to the breast, and 
made with wings, welts, and pinions on the shoulder-points, as 
man’s apparel in all respects ; and though this be a kind of 
attire proper only to a man, yet they blush not to wear it.’ 
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‘What should I say of their doublets full of jags and cuts, and 
sleeves of sundry colours?’ asks Holinshed in extreme objection, 
and next comes the critical Pepys, never too gallant where 
women were at fault, entering in his diary under the date of 
June 11, 1666, the words, ‘ Walking in the galleries at White- 
hall, I find the ladies of honour dressed in their riding garbs, 
with coats and doublets with deep skirts, just for all the world 
like men, and buttoned their doublets up the breast, with 
periwigs and hats, so that only for a long petticoat dragging 
under their men’s coats, nobody could take them for women.’ 
And to prove that the liking for masculine attributes of attire 
was tenacious, there is in the Sfectator, dated June 2, 1711, a 
lady’s riding-dress advertised under this alluring catalogue of 
charms, ‘of blue Camblet well laced with silver, being a coat, 
waistcoat, petticoat, hat, and feather.’ 

I wonder sometimes which of the types of riding-habits I 
have seen and read about | most admire; the purposefully 
masculine ones, the foolishly ornate and feminine, or the happy 
mixture of both? Pictured in a severely plain habit I recall 
the late lamented and beautiful Empress of Austria as 
De Grimm drew her for a Vanity Fair cartoon in 1884, at 
which time she used to hunt in Ireland. Her habit is so made 
that it fits her exquisite figure like a glove, yet it is clear that it 
was quite supple and comfortable for riding purposes ; her little 
mannish white collar, and tie pierced with a horse-shoe pin, are 
as neat as the lapels of her coat, which garment fastened in 
the centre with small buttons, and on her lovely masses of 
hair she wears a tall silk hat exactly like a man’s. 

Then I turn to as bewitching a picture of the intensely 
feminine habit as I have ever seen, portrayed in colours in 
Ackermann's Repository for the month of September 1817, 
and called the Glengarry habit, its maker one Miss M’Donald 
of 29 Great Russel Street (so spelt), Bedford Square, who, 
judged by her pretty taste in chiffons, must have been a 
fashionable modiste in her day. Thus is the habit which my 
mind’s eye sees flashing along Hyde Park among the green 
glades described by the dress chronicler of that time: ‘It is 
composed of the finest pale blue cloth, and richly ornamented 
with frogs and braiding to correspond. ‘The front, which is 
braided on each side, fastens under the body of the habit, which 
slopes down on each side in a very novel style, and in such a 
manner as to form the shape to considerable advantage. The 
epaulettes and jacket are braided to correspond with the front, 
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as is also the bottom of the sleeve, which is braided nearly half 
way up the arm. Habit-skirt, composed of cambric, with a 
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high standing collar, trimmed with lace. Cravat of soft muslin, 
richly worked at the ends, and tied in a full bow. Narrow lace 
ruffles. Head-dress, the Glengarry cap, composed of blue 
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satin, and trimmed with plaited ribbon of various shades of 
blue, and a superb plume of feathers. Blue kid gloves,’ adds 
the account, ‘and half boots are worn.’ 

For both of these my admiration pales, however, when I look 
upon a portrait of our late beloved Queen in the riding-dress 
she wore during the first happy years of her reign, when she 
was so fond of horse-exercise, in which she is shown, as if 
upon the summit of a high hill mounted on a very fresh animal, 
wearing asimple habit of a great length, and a big ‘picture’ hat 
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as we should call the shape now, tremendously plumed with 
long and flowing ostrich feathers that flutter in the breeze. In 
some such hat as this more than a century before the Princess 
Ann may have ridden with the Countess of Pembroke and her 
ladies, a hint | glean in an extract from the Loyal Protestant 
Intelligence of March 13, 1682~3, handed down in Malcolm’s 
London, which describes the party as having taken the air on 
horseback ‘attired very rich in close-bodied coats, hats, and 
feathers, with short perukes,’ a pretty picture when one 
reads between the lines, and conjures up in the mind’s 
eye the splendid brocades of that sumptuous day, the quaint 
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picturesqueness of the modes, and the undoubted elegance of 
the peruke. 

Men’s hats have always appealed to women equestrians ; 
the silk ‘topper’ perhaps because of its supposed utility as a 
preservation of the head in hunting, and the ‘ bowler’ because 
of its neatness, lightness, and very businesslike appearance, 
using the word in the way that workmanlike is sartorially 
employed. In the November number of Ackermann’s 
Repository for 1823 there is portrayed in colours a very 
fascinating mingling of the masculine and feminine severities_ 
and graces ina riding hat, one of the real old pale brown 
beavers, with a very curly brim and an excessively wide top, 
trimmed with a silk band of the same colour run through a 
gold buckle, and adorned with a long Brussels lace veil, which 
when on must have fallen to the wearer’s waist or thereabouts. 
The freedom of the trouser dress they have also discovered, 
and from time to time have exploited it to the intense indigna- 
tion of the masculine observer. The fair huntresses of the 
town of Bury in Suffolk, ‘were once in a great vaine of wear- 
ing breeches,’ remarks an author of the seventeenth century, 
and those fair huntresses have had their imitators since, for 
safety’s sake as well as that of freedom. But now the happy 
combination has been discovered of a garment that looks like a 
skirt though it isn’t one, and every one is satisfied, the woman 
rider because she has her breeches on all the time and knows 
she can’t be hung up in an accident, and her man companion 
because she looks feminine, thanks to that all-saving pretence | 
of a petticoat. 

After sifting the matter through and through, my feeling is 
that if men were less inarticulate than they are, they would be 
able to explain their inherited dislike to masculine attire for 
women upon the score that with it women are apt to adopt 
manners and language that match it. There is reason in the 
objection. The Lady Gay Spanker of the stage used to be a 
very characteristic feminine sportswoman, and so was Addison’s 
‘rural Andromache,’ with her curious speech and uncouth 
ways. ‘If,’ wrote Addison in the Spectator, ‘a man tells her a | 
waggish story, she gives him a push with her hand in jest, and | 
calls him an impudent dog; and, if her servant neglects his 
business, threatens to kick him out of the house. 

The ladies of olden times, I think we may feel perfectly | 
certain, engaged in sports purely for sport’s sake, or else the 
tailors and dressmakers of the period were lamentably backward 
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in making use of their opportunities. And, by the way, it is 
the completest fallacy to attribute to the nineteenth century the 
rise of that liking for outdoor pastimes which is the cosmetic of 
most precious qualities women now possess ; for in the thirteenth 
century they were such keen sportswomen that they were 
reputed to excel men in the knowledge and exercise of falconry, 
a fact from which a contemporary writer deduces the foolish 
conclusion that the pastime was of a frivolous and effeminate 
nature. 

The books on hawking that assign different hawks to different 
classes of persons—for instance, to an emperor an eagle, a 
vulture and a merlin, and to a king, the ger-falcon, and the 
torcel of the ger-falcon—give to the lady a marlyon, and yet, 
though the gentler sex was recognised as a participator in the 
sport, woman went hawking, so old prints convince me, in her 
ordinary attire; on horseback or on foot in clothes like a 
modern nun’s habit, comprising a long loose and sleeveless 
overdress, an ankle length sleeved on beneath it, and a coif, 
covering her hair, swathed beneath her chin and at the back 
falling over her neck like a short cape. 

‘We may also observe,’ cautiously remarks a scandalised 
chronicler in the bashful fifties of the nineteenth century, ‘that 
upon these occasions the female Nimrods dispensed with the 
method of riding best suited to the modesty of their sex, and 
sat astride on the saddle like the men; but this indecorous 
custom (he hastened to add, as if to stem the mantling blush of 
shame on his fair readers’ faces) I trust was never general, nor 
of long continuance, even with the heroines who were most 
delighted with these masculine exercises.’ Primitive as were 
saddles, toilettes, and the configuration of the land, in those 
early days, I am of opinion that their modesty in riding astride 
was one of the strong points of these heroines, if ever they 
would keep their seats at all. 

I see them in ancient prints of the same period most 
sportingly shooting the deer with bows and arrows, accom- 
panied by their favourite dogs, the hare- or grey-hound, ‘ wind- 
ing the horn’ and, in fact, proving what was the fact, that they 
enjoyed hunting-parties in the open without masculine protec- 
tion or interference, and went astride on horseback, or on foot, 
as fancy and circumstances dictated. In the fifteenth century 
they were still sportswomen wearing garments of a rather more 
shapely description, and in the sixteenth, too, aided and abetted 
by Queen Elizabeth, who even when she was seven and seventy 
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was ‘excellently disposed to hunting and every second day was 
on horseback,’ they were busy early and late, clad in sump- 
tuous attire that mightily pleased the dressy taste of the day. 
Throughout the centuries before the Reformation there are 
pictures which prove the national pastimes of men, such as club- 
ball, an embryo cricket, to have been shared by women, and 
that games women more specially liked, such as stool-ball, were 
shared by the two sexes. 


Down in a vale on a summer’s day, 
All the lads and lasses met to be merry ; 
A match for kisses at stool-ball to play, 
And for cakes, and ale, and sider, and perry. 


_ Chorus. Come all, great, small, short, tall, away to stool-ball. 


The twentieth century opens with the fairest prospects for 
sportswomen, both as regards their dress and their welcome 
from the other sex. The compromise to which I have already 
drawn attention, which has resulted in the brevity of the skirt 
being borne with equanimity by men onlookers so long as no 
attempt be made to shed it altogether, has given women just 
the best possible chance of making her sports gowns both 
practical and becoming. Fifty years ago it would not have 
been possible for a woman to golf, play hockey, cycle, climb 
mountains, fish, swim, shoot as she does now, well and with real 
ease, because then it was not generally understood that women 
possessed either ankles or legs, both being wrapped in the mystery 
of multitudinous petticoats. Prejudice against the knowledge 
that they are thus provided being dispelled, it is possible for 
them to put on that inevitable petticoat and under it manly 
garments, and the one petticoat is of a distinctly sensible length 
only, and scarcely ever worries the wearer at all with its insist- 
ence of femininity, while if it does a little, that little is cheer- 
fully borne on account of its becoming attributes. It is said 
that the King approves of the sportswoman’s curtailed skirt, 
leggings, and boots, and if his Majesty does, then no other 
man need demur, and indeed, now there are very few dissen- 
tient voices, and those are feeble and inefficient. 

In America and in France, England is expected to set the 
fashion in sports costumes, and the very oddest models are 
credited to a supposed love we women cherish for making the 
dress fit the pastime. A French ladies’ paper clothes its lawn- 
tennis players in very abbreviated skirts, whereas on an English 
lawn just ordinary country attire will be seen on the players, 
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and no more is it correct to don special tennis frocks and 
aprons as it was in the opening days of the game. Perhaps in 
the dim distance of last century, when the awakening zeal for 
open-air life set in, and girls were rather coy about taking part 
in games, it was an inducement to them to be obliged to have 
a special toilette made for their pursuit. During the revival of 
archery, for example, Lincoln green dresses were the correct 
choice, with elaborate and rather useless belts and quivers, but 
soon any ordinary sylvan frock was pronounced suitable. 
Archery, be it mentioned in gratitude, was another pastime 
our late Queen liked and made ‘modish.’ I often think that 
the women of this generation do not realise what they owe 
Victoria the well-beloved for their introduction to outdoor life. 
Her young days were all too soon shadowed by her widow- 
hood, but while they lasted she was a pioneer of feminine sports 
and pastimes, and never lost her interest in them, nor her 
approval of the healthy out-in-the-air existence she to the end 
enjoyed herself. Hers is an example Queen Alexandra has 
perpetuated particularly as an angler and a rider. 

Like true sportsmen the sportswomen of to-day are fast 
becoming practical rather than symbolical dressers, and they 
are also finding it amply possible to be picturesque into the 
bargain. Individuality, a quality of dress that cannot be 
taught though it is so often badly imitated, is the modern 
watchword among English sportswomen of the best type, the 
type that attaches itself to sport, not for fashion’s sake, but 
because it really delights in it and wishes to excel. 
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CRICKET TWENTY YEARS AGO, AND NOW “ 


A COMPARISON 


BY HOME GORDON 


THOUGH comparisons are proverbially odious they may also be 
interesting. Old enthusiasts were fond of telling what happened 
sixty years since. But twenty years back is a period without 
written reminiscences, a half-way house between the anecdotal 
past and the active present. Twenty years ago modern cricket, 
born in 1878, was just becoming comparatively concentrated. 
It was the year of the first tour in which the Australians were 
not pitted against twenty-twos, a gang henceforth as obsolete 
as the once famous All England Eleven except for colts’ 
matches at Trent Bridge, Bristol, and a few other places. 

Twenty years ago the old pavilion at Lord’s had not been 
rendered cumbrously commodious by its big balcony. When 
the new pavilion was opened, some one compared it to a railway 
station. ‘Then its predecessor was a shanty on a siding,’ re- 
torted an old member. The demolition of the old place 
excited a good deal of sentimental regret, and its large room 
certainly possessed better acoustic properties than the one in 
which the annual general meeting of M.C.C. is now held. 

The whole south side of Lord’s has changed. Where the 
refreshment pavilion now stands was then the armoury of the 
St. John’s Wood Artillery Volunteers. The tavern was a less 
important building than it is to-day, and the demolition of the 
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tennis-court and old billiard room are matters of recent history. 
With that billiard-room balcony will be always associated the 
happiest memories of the present writer. There half a dozen 
able judges of the game taught a delicate child the theory and 
observation of cricket, showered countless kindnesses, gratefully 
remembered, on an Eton lad, and then constituted themselves 
the information bureau upon which a most inquisitive young 
man made exhaustive demands in the region of cricket history. 
Not here nor yet must the memoirs of that little group be 
written. But one or two points suggest themseives. One is 
the figure of the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, now many years dead, 
standing up in the corner of the balcony in his shirt sleeves 
loudly vituperating the heat. He had a wonderful flow of 
anecdote, and a group of people used regularly to gather under- 
neath to hear his remarkable tales. On one occasion they 
hooted a very strange story into which the name of a member 
of a royal family was dragged, and a fracas was with difficulty 
averted. Mr. Lyttelton was by no means orthodox in his 
views, and once speaking of the distinguished brotherhood of 
cricketers he said, ‘I am the uncle of the best sportsmen and 
the greatest prigs in Europe,’ the last part as untrue as the first 
was accurate. 

There was another notable veteran known to scores at 
Lord’s as ‘the lame gentleman,’ who has also passed over to 
the great majority. His epithets were as boundless as the 
kindness of his heart, and his wit was the very quintessence of 
humour. As for his passages of arms with old Charles, the 
doddering and dypsomaniacal billiard- marker long since 
pensioned off, they would have furnished Lever with a new 
character could they have been bowdlerised. Unfortunately the 
excitement of watching matches was too much for his health, 
and, latterly, except for a few weeks in each season, he resided 
at Worthing. In keen and caustic judgment of the game I 
never met any to match him except his younger and surviving 
brother, also my lifelong friend. The bulk of that cheery group 
are either scattered over England or lost in the vastness of the 
present pavilion. 

A remarkable personality at Lord’s was that of the late Lord 
Dudley, who, after his paralytic seizure, always drove up in a 
victoria and pair which used to be halted beside the old score 
box. Thence his handsome, clean-shaven face, surrounded by 
curling, white hair, was turned towards the beloved game, 
whilst his beautiful wife would sit. beside him, bored to 
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extinction, but far too devotedly attentive ever to permit him to 
suspect it. The late Lord Londesborough used to drive his 
coach up every afternoon and steer it beside the players’ 
dressing-room. He occasionally came into the pavilion in his 
great box-cloth driving coat, and—in later years—with the huge 
goggles over his once keen eyes. It was Lord Londesborough 
who annually invited a big boys’ school to see Yorkshire play, 
giving each lad a hearty tea at his expense. He must have felt 
well rewarded by their enthusiasm. Lord Hawke still preserves 
this kindly custom, and it is a treat to hear them cheer him 
every time he fields a ball or makesa run. Twenty years ago 
no umpires wore white coats. It was Tom Emmett who said 
they were put into nightgowns to make them resemble angels. 
There was some sense in the sarcasm, for it needs angelic 
fortitude to be a good and attentive umpire, as many an 
amateur will wearily confess after he has ‘stood’ for a couple 
of hours. 

In those days there was a nursery garden where the 
practice wickets are now pitched, and members used to bat 
at nets in front of the grand stand whenever matches were not 
in progress. I perfectly remember seeing a lad take off his 
coat and bowl at ‘W. G.,’ beating him five balls out of every 
six. This was the first time I ever saw poor George Lohmann. 
I believe I am right in stating that he was born in Middlesex. 
Old Tom Hearne was ground superintendent, and he used to 
be much annoyed if the wicket Pearce had prepared proved 
good enough to enable a match to last three full days. ‘It’s 
taking money out of the pockets of bowlers giving the elevens 
such a pitch,’ he would say. With reference to what members 
pay bowlers at nets, it may interest the general public who 
like to watch a practice to know that the majority hand each 
man a shilling for half an hour or less, though some give half 
a crown, whilst a few of the older school tell each professional 
to get himself some refreshment and settle the account once or 
twice a month, which may or may not be the most satisfactory 
way for the professional, according to circumstances. 

At the Oval matters were none too aristocratic. Barmen in 
shirt-sleeves then carried round pots of beer on trays for the 
refreshment of spectators. It was an old tradition—of course, 
untrue—that Jupp, Pooley, and Southerton used to have 
a clean shirt each season. Verily they differed widely in 
appearance from men of the type of Brockwell and Holland, 
but this was a libel all the same. There was a good deal of 
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underlying dislike between Lord’s and the Oval, some of which 
may still linger among a few old members. ‘The Lords and 
the Commons’ was the patrician sneer with which Lord Sefton 
designated the two grounds ; but twenty years ago the wickets 
were far better on the Surrey side—even to-day a queer pitch 
is not unknown at Lord’s. By this time the builder had ousted 
even the Household Brigade from Prince’s. Also, though the 
I Zingari still to-day and to all cricket time keep annual 
festival at Canterbury, the famous club no longer had a fixture 
in the festival; but for some years they always played a 
delightful game with the Gentlemen at Scarborough. Two more 
modern impressions of I Zingari occur. One was the wrath of 
a correspondent in Zhe Field because Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
came out to field whilst smoking when playing for I Zingari v. 
Eastbourne—an episode I myself witnessed—and the other was 
seeing poor Prince Christian Victor and Sir Timothy O’Brien 
both panting after running a hot five on the Vice-regal ground. 
The Jubilee of I Zingari was a thoroughly enjoyable game at 
Lord’s. On the very morning of the match, Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 
who was to have played for their opponents, was made a 
member and enrolled into their team—it being a rule that no 
I Zingari may play against the club. I remember seeing that 
noted photo of Hon. Chandos Leigh, Capt. W. E. Denison, and 
the late Mr. John Lorraine Baldwin actually taken during an 
interval. It was the last time I ever met the latter popular 
personage, still sincerely lamented, for he had attached friends 
in all ranks of life. His views on the present craze for Bridge 
would have been invaluable could he have lived to see his 
beloved Whist dethroned. But he was far too able a card- 
player to have ever uttered that silly but recurrent remark that 
Bridge is Whist with a shifting dummy. 

So late as 1882 long-stopping was not quite out of date. 
Indeed, with an indifferent wicket-keeper, it might be profitably 
restored in order to diminish the tot of extras. The latest 
professional of note who indulged himself with a long-stop was 
old Fred Wild. Of him, George Ulyett remarked that he had 
to bat because he was a wicket-keeper, and that he was allowed 
to keep wicket because he had been in to bat. As a matter of 
fact, Wild was conscientious and capable. He came between 
Plumb and Sherwin, just as Marshall came between Wood and 
Stedman. I saw a long-stop in the nineties in a first-class 
Oxford University fixture. But when long-stop was first 
abolished most wicket-keepers stood as close as ever, no matter 
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how fast the bowling or how detrimental the increasing array 
of byes. Speaking from memory, it seems to me that Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton standing back to Mr. A. H. Evans, and Mr. 
Manley Kemp to Mr. Peake, were the only instances among 
prominent stumpers until Mr. MacGregor showed such fine 
discrimination in his position when Mr. S. M. J. Woods was 
bowling. Remember that marvellous piece of stumping off a 
fast widish ball from Mr. Kortright as a proof of what the 
Scotch skipper could do. But then he was as nimble on his 
feet as Pilling himself, whereas every one else in the eighties 
planted themselves behind the sticks with the exception of Mr. 
Manley Kemp. Lilley never, I believe, has attempted to gather 
a fast ball with his glove close to the wicket—most assuredly 
not when I have seen him. I believe in nothing else has the 
general level of first-class cricket risen so much as in wicket- 
keeping, though I do not think the England wicket-keeper— 
Lilley—as fine in his department as some of his predecessors. 

Twenty years ago square-leg was a regular position, and it 
was nearly always filled by the bowler. I remember Fred 
Morley colliding with the umpire in fielding a pull from the 
unorthodox Mr. A. N. Hornby, and both of them lurching over 
as the ball sped its way to the boundary. The field used to be 
placed very methodically according to the pace of the bowler 
until the Australians taught us to modify the positions accord- 
ing to the idiosyncrasies of the batsmen. Mr. H. F. Boyle 
caused a huge sensation by the way he used to creep in, and 
one ball played by Mr. A. J. Webbe he actually seemed to take 
off the bat. It was quite creepy to see the risk he ran, but I 
do not think he was ever hurt. Of course he judged his men, 
and never tried his ‘close tactics’ with batsmen like Mr. A. G. 
Steel or Selby. It would puzzle one of the old school to name 
the field as placed for Mr. Jephson’s lobs, or still more so for the 
leg-breaks of Quaife. 

Leg-hitting had passed its palmy days; indeed, Oscroft 
was the only great hitter of this stroke later than 1879. I do 
not mean that others did not bring off an occasional example, 
but he was the last right-handed batsman to make it his regular 
stroke. It has always been an unexplained point why left- 
handed batsmen when they hit hard should show such a tendency 
to pull round balls. But no one watching Mr. H. T. Hewett in 
his prime or Mr. F. G. J. Ford would compare their frequent 
strokes on the leg-side with those of Oscroft. Yet, at the very 
hour when for twenty years true leg-hitting has been dormant, 
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it seems highly probable that we are on the eve of a revival. 
The craze for bowling leg-breaks may develop the old delightful 
stroke in young cricketers, and it has seemed to me that part of 
the attractiveness of the batch of bright batsmen sent up of late 
years from Malvern College is the fact that they, more than the 
lads of any other school, are aggresively strong in playing on 
the leg-side. 

The general standard of fielding is extremely difficult to 
compare. County cricket was not so severe twenty years ago, 
but amateur cricket as played by M.C.C, and by the Universities 
was more important than to-day. Individuals have always 
fielded superbly. Mr. Vernon Royle at cover-point, Shaw and 
Lohmann at short slip, Gunn, Mr. Jardine, and Mr. G. J. 
Mordaunt in the country, Dr. E. M. Grace and Mr. J. G. 
Walker at point, have all been transcendent. Others may 
have been as good, but these simply made certain positions 
their own by prescriptive right. The early Australian sides 
were simply marvellous, and fairly won their reputation by the 
way in which they backed up the bowling. Perhaps the best 
English fielding side, the members which played regularly 
together, was the Yorkshire eleven of 1900. The two finest 
University sides in this respect were the victorious Cambridge 
team of 1890 led by Mr. S. M. J. Woods—carrying, however, 
one passenger—and the ‘G. O. Smith’ Oxford team of 1896 
led by Mr. H. D. G. Leveson Gower. Considering the keenness 
with which modern county cricket is played, it is marvellous to 
me that no captain institutes fielding practice, putting in two 
colts to run short runs in order to enable the side to get 
cohesion in backing up, and causing them to hit up a few tall 
catches. Do members of a fielding side ever prepare to back 
up during a lofty hit? If the fieldsman misses a skyer, it is 
almost a certainty that he will shy up wide of the wicket owing 
to irritation at his own failure. Yet the fieldsmen stand 
watching until the ball is on the ground. I have seen scores of 
instances where a badly missed catch has been followed by an 
overthrow to the boundary, for which the cool fieldsmen are 
far more to blame than the irate offender. 

A noted judge invited to make suggestions for this article 
replied : ‘Jot down the fast bowlers who have played for the 
Gentlemen, and note how few have bowled with their heads.’ 
Here is a list written from memory: Messrs. A. H. Evans, 
P. H. Morton, J. Robertson, Hugh Rotherham, J. Franks, 
W,. F. Forbes, F. A. Bishop, A. W, Dorman, W, F, Whitwell, 
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S. Christopherson, C. Toppin, S. M. J. Woods, C. J. Kortright, 
W. M. Bradley, and G. L. Jessop. Now of these, the deliveries 
in several cases were distinctly dubious. Of them all, the six 
who really rise above the rest are those who have allowed the 
brain to have some control over their nimble band. If sheer 
pace had sufficed the Oxonian, Mr. D. H. Forbes—who died 
from enteric last year—would have been formidable, but he 
never proved more than moderately useful. ‘To plunk ’em 
down straight and ’ard,’ seems to be the maxim of the average 
school coach. A greater mistake was never made. 

The twenty-four years since the Australians came have 
practically shown us four generations of cricketers. Only Dr. 
W. G. Grace, Mr. A. P. Lucas, Mr. W. L. Murdoch, and 
Shrewsbury seem still to be to the fore as they were all that 
time back. A number ‘of others have, of course, played an 
important part during the greater portion of these years, and 
on them no comparison can be passed. It is between the 
batsmen of the eighties, and the batsmen of the very tail of the 
last century on to now, men whose careers do not overlap, that 
an estimate is suggested by my title. Let me at once point out 
that figures are apt to be misleading. The scoring is so much 
higher than it used to be, that unless a sharp rise is shown dis- 
criminating criticism will favour the batsman of the eighties, 
who had more often to play on a difficult pitch than on a plumb 
wicket. What would Jupp, Lockwood, or Selby have thought 
of batting all day and never finding a ball rise higher than half 
way up the wicket, a thing which actually happened at Leyton 
on Whit Monday 1901. But apart from figures, there are 
cricketers worth more than the runs they get, or the wickets 
they take, to the side fortunate enough to claim them. Of such 
superior type are men of the stamp of poor George Lohmann 
and Johnny Briggs, and to-day of Albert Trott and Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods. 

To select is of course arbitrary; but I have taken four 
typical cricketers of the earlier period, and then chosen four 
who to some extent occupy a corresponding position to-day. 
The result might furnish the text for a whole treatise. 


Old-time. To-day. 

Mr. C. T. Studd Mr. J. R. Mason 
Barnes Hayward 
Scotton Quaife 


Bates Brockwell 
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The occasional uncertainty of the present Kent captain 
prevents him from attaining absolutely that repute which his 
best form emphatically deserves. Against that can be set the 
uncertainty of Mr. C. T. Studd, and then the two may be 
admiringly coupled as among the best all-round amateurs we 
have ever produced. I would not pit Mr. F. S. Jackson against 
Mr. A. G. Steel, for the Lancastrian was almost as incomparable 
as ‘W. G.’ or ‘Ranji,’ but I would say both were better than 
the twain just mentioned. If any one, twenty years hence, 
should turn over the pages of the Badminton Magazine and 
consider the cricket of our generation, I hope he will never let 
figures deceive him into the belief that Mr.C. B. Fry is as good 
as Mr. A. E. Stoddart in his prime. ‘Andrew Ernest’ would 
take risks, would play a great game in a spirited way, and was 
aggressively strong all round the wicket. Mr. Fry, with a 
wonderful eye and trained aptitude, has patiently cultivated the 
art of sound batting. He never ventures to take a liberty, 
compiles his long scores by safe and uninteresting methods, and 
never shows any of the brilliant cutting or attractive strokes off 
his legs with which the Hampstead amateur could perturb good 
length bowlers. Of the six professionals, Bates was a better 
bowler than, but not so good a bat as, Brockwell, and each of 
them enjoyed ‘having a go’ nowandthen. I have never wholly 
agreed with those who asserted that Hayward had deliberately 
modelled himself on Barnes—as John Tunnicliffe imitated the 
elder Gunn. But the similarity is unquestionable, though the 
prototype of both is probably the elder Hayward, just as 
Shrewsbury copied Daft. The analogy can be carried further, 
because Barnes and Tom Hayward have each had a greater 
repugnance at being put on to bowl than any other professionals 
of their respective periods. As for the similitude between 
Scotton and Quaife, the recurrence of stonewalling is a painful 
memory so far as the spectator is concerned. Barlow, Hall, 
Scotton, Mr. Alec Bannerman, Mr. Herbert Whitfeld, Mr. 
C. W. Rock, Mr. Eustace Crawley, Dr. MacDonald, Dr. Barrett, 
Quaife, Kinneir, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, and Chatterton are men 
of differing calibre who have inflicted invaluable exnuz on the 
spectators. Their importance is in an inverse ratio to their 
attractiveness as bats. 

Bowling twenty years ago was better than to-day. The 
prowess of Peate, Shaw, Emmett, Crossland, Barlow, Morley, 
Bates, and Flowers is superior to that of Rhodes, J. T. Hearne, 
Hirst, Mead, Trott, Lockwood, Braund, and Blythe. Among 
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the amateurs ‘ W. G.’ still is crafty as ever ; Messrs. A. G. Steel 
and C.T. Studd can afford to be pitted against Messrs. Jackson, 
Mason, and Wells; whilst Mr. Rotherham, with less experience, 
was as dangerous as Mr. Bradley. And even then, lobs were 
obsolete. To-day Mr. D. L. A. Jephson bowls them better than 
Mr. A. W. Ridley did, taking the level of matches and not that 
one renowned hour against Cambridge in 1875. Really the last 
twenty years have shown little underhand attack. This is proved 
by the pleased ripple of comment excited in the crowd when lobs 
are tried. Besides the two just mentioned, the only lob bowlers 
I remember in first-class cricket are Dr. E. M. Grace, Messrs. 
I. D. Walker, W. W. Read, J. B. Wood, L. C. H. Palairet, E. G. 
Wynyard, G. H. Simpson Hayward, R. S. Lucas, the Rev. R. T. 
Thornton, and Alfred Lyttelton in the Test Match of 1882, with, 
of course, the elder Walter Humphreys. His lobs made so great 
an impression on the Australians that they begged Lord Sheffield 
to take him to the Antipodes, where he was a conspicuous failure. 
In the score of times I saw him bowl he never accomplished 
anything, and on the only occasion when I saw his son bowl he 
appeared even less dangerous than the old man. Humphreys 
was always known as ‘the cobbler,’ from his profession. One of 
the Sussex professionals, in an altercation with him, told him 
he was as cross-grained as the cobbler in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
‘I don’t know nuffin o’ that, but I’d as soon hammer your 
ugly head as shy a good ball at it,’ was the answer, which is a 
traditional pavilion anecdote in Sussex. Yet Walter Humphreys 
ought not to have been misjudged because of a cantankerous 
manner, for he was a painstaking coach, about whom a gallant 
officer at the front wrote last year : ‘Cricket on the veldt brings 
out what Walter Humphreys taught me. Tell the old chap 
that with my sincere respect should you get the chance.’ Of 
course, though included in the list of ‘ lobsters,’ the old Reptonian 
only adopted that style of delivery after he came down from 
Oxford. Possibly, in all the twenty years, no one has been 
such a model of graceful style in batting as Mr. Palairet. The 
best analogy to him twenty years ago was Mr. G. B. Studd, but 
he was never so fine a batsman. 

Umpiring has enormously improved. It is at times bad 
now no doubt, but in those days it was often very bad, and I 
fear at times deliberately bad. There was one match between 
the Australians and the Players, after a financial dispute, in 
which the umpires were absolutely one-sided. This was an 
exceptional case, but it made the game unpleasant. To-day 
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umpiring is brought up to the most scrupulous standard of 
perfection. Of the twenty umpires chosen to stand in county 
matches in 1902 there is only one | should not like to see 
wearing the white coat at Test Matches. To avoid possibility 
of misconception, after recent differences between him and an 
amateur, I would emphatically say this is not Barlow. Indeed, 
I should be glad to add my testimony of admiration for that 
excellent professional. He was a great cricketer in his day and 
he is a great judge of the game to-day. At Leyton last year, 
when he stood umpire, I shall not soon forget his honest 
admiration for the memorable bowling of George Hirst. After 
Essex had been dismissed for 30, he said to me, ‘It was great 
bowling, wonderful bowling. There, sir, Spofforth would have 
been proud of it. I never batted to anything quite like it,’ 
followed by a demonstration of the ball swerving in the air. 

This article has endeavoured to provide suggestive topics 
rather than exhaustive treatment of any of them. Space will 
not permit any more. But a retrcspect proves how small a 
part baronets have played in cricket in comparison with the 
peerage. Of course, Sir Timothy O’Brien was one of our 
finest batsmen in his day. But, apart from him, the only 
baronets I have personally seen in cricket matches are Sir 
Kildare Burrowes, who kept wicket for Middlesex in 1882 ; Sir 
Kenneth Kemp, who has appeared for Norfolk; Sir Charles 
Cuyler, a moderate Service bat ; and Sir Matthew Wood, very 
keen but not a dangerous run-getter. Sir Cecil Moon has 
appeared for London County Club, and this, I think, comprises 
all the important cricket played by the baronets. 

The contrast in the position of cricket now and twenty years 
ago is sharp. Gate money was not so potent a consideration ; 
the writers on the sporting press were not so capable or so 
sympathetic ; and the public was not persistently interested from 
late April until far into September. Perhaps first-class cricket 
was more of a game and less of a business ; there were leisure 
days in the season, and the amateur question was confined to 
very few individuals indeed. But cricket was great then and 
it is great now, though to-day there is more responsibility and 
publicity, with less relaxation and few go-as-you-please 
methods. Against this, we are proud to set down that the 
sport can rank among the links of the chains which unite the 
Empire. At the time of the Jameson raid, General Good- 
enough said to Lord Hawke at Cape Town, ‘Take your team 
up to Johannesburg, for it will do more good than I should.’ 
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When war cast its shadow over us, cricketers fought and died 
in the same keen spirit as they had played the game. We 
want to maintain and to raise the standard so that future 
generations may say we have done our duty. Cricket ought 
to be played so that we need no more be ashamed of com- 
parison twenty years hence than can those of twenty years back, 
who deserve our judgment to day, ‘ It was well done.’ 


. 
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THE START 


SHOOTING IN THE RIVER PLATE 


BY COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


IF a sportsman leaves England in search of his favourite 
pastime, nothing would be more unusual than for him to choose 
a South American Republic as his centre. For fishing, he 
crosses over to Norway or Sweden ; if it be big game that he 
seeks, off he trots to East Africa or the Rockies ; and for smaller 
deer, he hies himself to India or to Egypt. But why follow in 
the footsteps of others? Surely in this wide world there are 
other places from which to choose, places less known, places 
where living creatures are not so familiar with the persecution 
of man ? 

These arguments, coupled with a strong desire to go far 
afield, prompted me to select South America for my six months’ 
travel. I was fully aware that there was practically no big- 
game shooting in that part of the New World, and my experi- 
ence proved this to be the case. A few puma, guanaco, and 
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deer are all that come in one’s way, and from various causes the 
pursuit of these animals appears to be very unsatisfactory. But, 
on the other hand, there is unlimited sport for the shot-gun, and 
to the naturalist, too, the whole continent is of deep interest ; it 
yields so many forms of birds and beasts that are totally dif- 
ferent from anything known in the Old World. The armadillo 
waddles across the pampa like some prehistoric creature, the 
condor soars over the lifeless peaks of the Andes, and the 
penguin swims in the icy waters around Tierra del Fuego, 
all things new and strange to the visitor from the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

It is certainly a long, long journey out, and the attractions 
must be great to tempt one over so many leagues of ocean. 
Never once, however, did I regret my decision, and I am con- 
vinced that I shall always look back upon the days I spent in 
Chile and Argentina as some of the happiest in my life. There 
is something, especially about the River Plate, that is strangely 
fascinating. It may be the free, rough life out upon the 
pampa, or it may be the exceptional kindness with which one 
is received by the inhabitants, but the cause is difficult to 
explain ¢ and I cannot point out any characteristic that should 
make so deep an impression upon the mind of the visitor and 
resident alike. In most parts of the Argentine there is nothing 
in the physiognomy of the country to captivate the eye: it is 
mainly a flat, uninteresting plain divided into extensive enclo- 
sures by wire fences. Although there are some corn-producing 
districts, principally in the Province of Santa Fé, the staple pro- 
duct of the country is undoubtedly live stock, and these are 
reared upon the rich pastures of the pampa that yet remain 
unaltered by the hand of man. But in the north, a quarter 
that I did not visit, vegetation assumes a more tropical aspect, 
and a good deal of sugar is grown. There are also forest- 
tracts in some portions of the Republic. Still, even though it 
has these redeeming features it cannot, as a whole, be termed a 
beautiful land. 

It was on a bitterly cold day in March that I waved farewell 
to Liverpool and dropped down the coffee-coloured Mersey, 
bound for Valparaiso. Five weeks later, on April 27, I arrived 
at my destination. As it was my intention, accompanied by a 
friend, to cross over the Andes by the Cumbre Pass into the 
Argentine, my visit to Chile was perforce a short one—we had 
to make all haste to traverse these mountains before the snows 
of winter (which was now close upon us) locked the pass until 
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the warmer months returned. It was with much regret, there- 
fore, that after a brief fortnight upon the Pacific slope we 
were obliged to proceed on our way, but it proved fortunate 
we did so, for it was only after a prolonged and adventurous 
journey that we arrived at Mendoza upon the other side. A 
few days later we reached the city of Buenos Ayres. After 
remaining here about a week, we left town for the ‘camp,’ and 
then spent several months in visiting various estancias about 
the country. We went north, west, and south of the capital, 
receiving the utmost hospitality in every quarter: our hosts 


THE DEAD DEER 


would always strive to show us all the sport that could be 
obtained in their particular district, and in the majority of 
cases it proved to be of a most excellent character—we seldom 
lacked shooting to our hearts’ content. It is of these 
pleasant months that | intend to write, attempting to show the 
manner of sport to be procured in the River Plate. 

The birds more generally pursued are the tinamous and 
ducks, both of which are practically distributed over the whole 
of the Argentine Republic. Perhaps, before I go any further, 
a short description of the tinamous would not be out of place, 
as they do not exist in the Old World. They are an interesting 
and singular group of birds inhabiting the neo-tropical area, 
and are not unlike our game-birds in appearance. Indeed, until 
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recently scientists thought they were allied to this group, but 
have now proved, curious though it may seem, a certain rela- 
tionship with the Rattez, or ostrich-like birds. Externally, and 
to all intents and purposes, they might well belong to the 
Galline, so much so, in fact, that they are universally known in 
South America as ‘ partridges.’ I recollect once protesting that 
this pseudonym was incorrect, but the reply, if not altogether 
scientific, was certainly truthful, ‘They at least zas¢e like them.’ 
In plumage they have the same brown and cinereous hue, and 
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at a short distance it would be quite excusable for any ordinary 
individual to confuse the two. The Spotted Tinamou (Nothura 
maculosa), although rather smaller, is somewhat similar in size 
to our common partridge, and is found abundantly over the 
whole of the more northern portion of Argentina, and also 
across the river, in the Banda Oriental. The Great Tinamou 
(Rhynchotus rufescens) is likewise found over the same district, 
but in most places it is not so common, and again, further 
south, another species is met with, viz., Calodromas elegans. 

The Spotted Tinamou, or Little Partridge (as I shall hereafter 
term it), is, from its large numbers, the most familiar, and shall- 
be dealt with first. As a family all the tinamous are intellectu- 
ally weak, but this bird seems especially deficient in this respect, 
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and its stupidity is really excessive. At first, lying concealed in 
the tall grasses of the pampa, it is absolutely invisible; but as 
soon as the sportsman approaches, it will at once attract his 
notice by jumping up and running forward in front of him, 
calling in a low, soft whistle. This oft-repeated cry is sometimes 
very difficult to locate, but when once you see the bird in front 
of you with its up-stretched neck, you may feel fairly confident 
of bagging it, for, like all the tinamous, it is extremely 
loath to use its wings and will not fly until pressed to do so. 


THE STROKE 


Once in the air, however, they are by no means despicable 
fliers. On the contrary. Throwing themselves upwards with 
incredible vigour, they make off with a loud whirr of agitation 
and fly blindly forward, with undue exertion, for several 
hundred yards. It is said of the larger species that it is only 
capable of repeating this performance three times, after which 
it becomes so exhausted that it may easily be killed upon 
the ground. When the new-comer gets accustomed to this 
display of excitement, the birds are quite easy to shoot, their 
flight always being in the same horizontal direction. 

I have said that these partridges take to their feet upon the 
advent of danger, but this they only do upon the false assump- 
tion that they have been detected. If they imagine that they 
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have eluded observation, they will squat down behind a tuft of 
grass and remain motionless for a few seconds, but will soon run 
on again to increase the distance between themselves and their 
enemy. Of this trait the gaucho, or native, takes advantage 
and kills the bird by a simple and ingenious method. Riding 
round the tinamou, at first in wide circles, he gradually 
decreases the distance, drawing nearer at each turn. Meanwhile 
the quarry, making unsuccessful attempts to escape in each 
direction, and of course encountering the horseman upon 
his round, ultimately gives up in despair, or, as is more 


CATCHING THE BIRD 


probable, becomes so bewildered that it lies crouching among 
the leaves. As the gaucho gets nearer, all the time taking 
care that there is no sudden movement, he commences to twir] 
his rebenque (or native whip) over his head, and when almost 
above his victim he throws it skilfully down upon the bird’s 
head, killing it instantly with one blow from the heavy whip- 
handle. To judge from my description, and indeed to witness 
it, this appears to be an easy task to accomplish, but in reality 
it requires an amount of practice that is only obtained by 
the natives. As in my attempts to throw the lasso and the 
bolas, I ignominiously failed when I tried my hand at the 
game, and the birds would always fly away unhurt. 

There are some localities, far out in the pampa, where this 
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little partridge is even yet more guileless, and in these wild 
parts it is almost an impossibility to make it rise from the 
ground. Here the natives capture it inan even more elementary 
manner. Taking a long bamboo stick, they ride out across the 
plain in search of their quarry, which at times is rather difficult 
to find among the thick grasses. When, however, they have 
discovered their bird, the thing is simple enough, for all that 
is necessary is to go gently up and strike it suddenly over the 
head as it sits crouching to the ground. It is then hauled up 


SECURING THE BIRD 


into the saddle by means of a notch cut in the larger end of 
the cane, the two prongs of which are so arranged that they 
fit neatly upon either side of the neck—a cunning device that 
saves the gaucho the exertion of dismounting from his horse, 
and this he is always anxious to avoid. 

The menu of this partridge differs but little from our bird at 
home, consisting chiefly of seeds, insects, and tender shoots of 
various plants. I have found it eating large numbers of gentles 
from the carcase of a horse, a form of diet not difficult to 
acquire upon the pampa, where dead sheep, cattle, and horses 
are continually encountered during a day’s ride, and where the 
Chimangos and other such hawks bear ample testimony to the 
quantities of carrion. 
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Although the Little Partridge and the Great Tinamou are 
both solitary birds, it is usual to find several of the same species in 
close proximity, two, three, four, and even more living within 
a stone’s-throw of one another. This habit is naturally of 
great advantage to the sportsman, as the birds rise singly and 
give an easy chance to the gunner. I have shot as many as 
twenty-nine partridges in a little over an hour, which may give 
some idea of their numbers. These, however, happened to be 
congregated upon a piece of old ploughed land, feeding upon 
the sweet, young turf that was growing from the lately-tilled 
ground. When wounded they will often escape by taking 
refuge in the hole of a burrowing owl or vizcacha. 

The Martineta—as the Great Tinamou is always called— 
is another bird living upon the open pampa, taking the place 
of our pheasant in the eyes of the Argentine sportsman. 
Indeed, had it a long and elegant tail, when getting up noisily 
out of the thick grass it would not be so very unlike in appear- 
ance, but when handled it is, of course, vastly different. The 
birds possess a strong scent for any dog, and an animal with even 
a moderate nose is capable of following them up until they fly, a 
feat which they accomplish with the usual violence of the 
tinamou. It is perhaps this fact that accounts for the un- 
successful introduction of this bird into England some years 
ago, when the foxes are said to have been responsible for their 
destruction. 

Wherever the ground accommodates itself to their habits, 
ducks are found plentifully over the whole country, many fine 
species being included in the avifauna of the Argentine 
Republic, among which I might mention the Rosy-billed Duck 
(Metopiana peposaca) and the Pintail (Dajfila spinicanda), while the 
common Yellow-billed Teal (Querguedula flavirostris) and 
Shoveler (Spatula platalea) are also familiar to the sportsman. 
There are several ways of shooting duck; when possible, of 
course, the simple method of walking them up is always adopted, 
but personally I preferred the driving. On one estancia, at 
which I was a guest, the formation of the land was peculiarly 
suitable to this mode of shooting ; a series of reedy /agunas 
were linked together by a narrow stream, and these were always 
peopled by a multitude of water-birds, from the handsome black- 
necked swan down to the tiny grebes. Here it was a matter 
of no difficulty to drive the ducks, for they would always follow 
the shallow valley of the little rivulet, and a few gauchos on 
ponies could easily drive them to and fro from one lagoon to 
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the other, making them fly over our heads as we lay concealed 
among the giant thistles or behind a roughly erected butt. 

I have sometimes seen extraordinary numbers of wild-fowl 
together—so numerous that it has seemed incredible so many 
could find a livelihood. To a naturalist or sportsman such a 
scene is truly a beautiful one. The flamingos, with their 
gaudy mantle of salmon and crimson, command first notice 
as they wade knee-deep in the shallow water, but the white 
swans also instantly attract the eye. All around are innumer- 


STEAL CAUTIOUSLY THROUGH THE CALDEN TREES 


able ducks, grebes, and coots, displaying a diversity of colour 
in their plumage, while dabbling round the water’s edge are 
the quaint black-and-white stilts, feeding in company with ibis. 
yellow-shanks, and plovers. And then, perhaps, the abusive 
Teru-Teru ! flies overhead with its harsh, scolding cries, or the 
Crested Screamer, going leisurely along the opposite bank, is 
heard shrieking out its loud, reverberating notes. 

At the echo of a shot, all is instantly confusion. The 
flamingos rise in a great pink cloud, the swans and ducks slap 
the water with their wings in their efforts to mount, quacking 
and croaking with anger and alarm as they do so, while the 


1 Cayenne lapwing (Vanellus Cayennensis). 
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different cries of the smaller waders add to the general hubbub, 
and soon the air is filled wilh the whistle of wings as flock after 
flock darkens the sky. 

The Painted Snipe, and another kind very much like our 
European species, are two birds that are also well known to 
the shooter. The latter in many respects closely resembles the 
common snipe, and is equally sought after for its erratic flight 
and excellent flesh, two features which the painted snipe, 
happily for itself, does not possess. This little bird is easy 
to kill, being tame and slow of flight, so that many sportsmen 


WOUNDED DEER 


will not trouble to shoot them. It is believed that the 
painted snipe is somewhat nocturnal in its habits, and cer- 
tainly its sleepy demeanour when flushed tends to corroborate 
the statement. Among the Argentinas it is known as Dormilon 
or Sleepy-head. 

Although there are many other birds in the River Plate that 
afford sport, I fancy that I have mentioned those most commonly 
encountered upon an average day’s shooting, and will now, 
therefore, pass on to the four-footed animals. I stated at the 
beginning of these notes that the big-game shooting left a lot to 
be desired, and I do not think that there are really many people 
who attempt it in this country. Writing from my own expe- 
rience, I found the flat nature of the ground so opposed to 
stalking that very little fell to my rifle even when I| was staying 
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in a district abounding in guanaco and deer. Upon the open 
pampa I could never approach within a reasonable distance, and 
when I fired, it was from a standing or kneeling position, as the 
tall growth made it impossible to take a lying shot. Certainly 
the pampa deer were occasionally discovered in the monté, or 
wood, and here it was that I loved to hunt them. Rifle in hand, 
I would steal cautiously through the ca/dén trees, picking my 
steps with infinite care, until I suddenly came upon a small 
glade where my quarry would be feeding. I seldom arrived 


TAKING THE DEER HOME 


unnoticed : they would instantly toss their heads up, and stare 
with their large lustrous eyes doubtfully in my direction, as I 
stood, as still as death, partially hidden by a screen of branches. 
At last my statue-like attitude would appease their fears, and 
the beautiful creatures would turn away, though still occa- 
sionally casting furtive glances towards me. And then—how 
could I do it ?—I would raise the rifle. Iam now glad to think 
I more often missed than hit my mark. The little antlered 
deer would bound away at the report, with a quaint bark of 
alarm, and disappear into the thick brushwood, unharmed by 
my bullet. 

The European hare was introduced into the Argentine 
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Republic some time in the nineties, a few being released in the 
neighbourhood of Rosario. Since then they have multiplied to 
an alarming degree, and have spread far and wide over the 
country. To agriculture they must obviously do a considerable 
amount of damage, but so far nobody seems perturbed as to the 
future. In my humble opinion, I think that the problem will 
grow to be most serious. One has always to remember the 
disastrous result of introducing the rabbit into Australia. 
Enormous [numbers are annually shot without making any 


THE ‘ESTANCIA’ 


appreciable difference to the stock, and other steps must be 
taken to check the increase. At the beginning of a season 
sometimes the bag of a properly conducted shoot approaches 
nearlyathousand. The people employ a rather curious method : 
a wire or rope is attached to the saddles of two horses (several 
pairs may be out at once), and the gauchos mount and ride in 
line over the ground, dragging the rope between them. In this 
manner, of course, every living thing is obliged to expose itself 
to the shooter. I have seen this method also used for tinamou 
shooting ; but, unless the rope is kept taut, it is apt to be 
dangerous if the horseman gets too far in advance of the 
the guns. 

For want of space I must now bring these notes to a 
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conclusion, but the task of writing them has given me so much 
pleasure that 1 am loath to do so—they have caused fleeting 
memories to rise before my mind’s eye, and sometimes in my 
thoughts I still see that distant land. 

The sun is sinking behind the dark horizon, and in the far 
gloom a sable blur marks the tall gum-trees that surround the 
estancia. Little mirrors of water catch the light from the 
sky and twinkle out from between the bunches of thistles. 
Otherwise the scene is one of monotony—a great sweeping 
expanse of land. As the heavens deepen into an orange-red, 
the moon grows brighter above, the stars begin to show, 
and gradually the light behind the sky-line fades. The teru- 
terus flit like a phantom in the twilight, calling in their per- 
sistent cry, and the weird screech of the burrowing owl comes 
with a jarring note upon the night. And still the night fades, 
and then darkness. 
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CLEAR. THE,,CQURSE! 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND. 


‘Funny !’ said the Senator from New Jersey who had brought 
his daughter out on a holiday to see the real Wild West. 
‘That young English lord is the funniest fellow I ever saw. 
He can put on more frills than a butcher’s dog in a street car. 
What d’you suppose he said to-day? He was up at the Denver 
Fair Ground watching the trotting ; there was quite a crowd 
there on the ground, and between the heats they all swarmed 
over the track like bees. Nancy Hanks had just taken the first 
two heats in 2.36, 2.32, and the official whose business it was 
to clear the course came down the home-stretch ringing his 
hand-bell to get the folks out of the way for the third. He 
moved them along pretty lively too, and he thought he’d got 
them all safely into the grand stand when he looked back and 
saw a solitary individual standing in the middle of the track 
just exactly as much at his ease as if he owned the whole show. 
You ought to have seen how that official went for him, slam- 
banging his bell and shouting : “ Now then, get a move on 
yourself ; clear the course, there; clear the course!” The 
youngster looked at him as if he was a worm that had got on 
its hind legs. “ D’you know who you're talking to?” said he. 
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“I’m Lord James Bicester.” “Don’t care if you was Julius 
Czsar come down from heaven,” says the official; “you 
couldn’t stop on the Denver race-track after the bell rings. 
Clear the course, there ; clear the course!” And he made 
that bell clapper just everlastingly go ting-tang, whing-whang, 
right in his face. Made him get a move on too. His lord- 
ship’s dignity evaporated considerable.’ 

‘Oh, poppa, did you really see that ?’ cried his daughter. 

‘See it, Mamie?’ answered the Senator. ‘I stood right in 
the middle of the grand stand and heard every word.’ 

‘Oh, poppa,’ she laughed, ‘how could he act so silly ?’ 

Miss Mamie was a bewitchingly pretty blue-eyed creature 
with her hair in little sunny curls all over her head. The 
Senator patted the curls affectionately. ‘ Because, like some- 
body else I know, he’s very young,’ said he. ‘He hasn’t had 
time to cut his wisdom teeth yet. So 1 thought I’d help him 
out with his teething.’ 

‘Oh, poppa,’ she cried again, ‘but you ain’t a dental 
surgeon. How d’you do it ?’ 

‘How?’ said the high-toned representative of Eastern 
culture as he cut off the end of a choice cigar and carefully lit 
it. ‘Why I met him as he came into the grand stand and 
asked him to dinner on the spot. ‘ You mustn’t mind our 
Western men, Lord Bicester,” says I to him, “they’re a bit 
rough and ready in their manners, but they mean all right.” 
“Qh, yaas,” he drawled out in his English way; “1 quite 
understand that, you know;” and then he quoted Dickens to 
me, actually !—Elijah Pogram’s speech in Congress about the 
defaulting Western postmaster : “ Rough he may be, so air our 
b’ars ; wild he may he, so air our buffaloes; but his proud 
answer to the tyrant and the despot is that his bright home is 
in the setting sun.” It was cheek of him; but that young 
man knows his Dickens, anyway.’ 

‘Well, I declare! And did he accept your invitation, 
poppa ?’ 

‘Accept it! Of course he accepted. I guess he takes it 
that out here I represent all the culture and refinement there is 
going. Yes, he’s coming in a claw-hammer coat to dine with 
us, and, what’s more, he’s going to join Governor Banks’s party 
for South Park.’ 

Governor Banks of Colorado had got up a camping-party 
for the Senator from New Jersey and his important friends, and 
everything was to be done in the toniest style to show the 
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Eastern capitalists all the charms of the Switzerland of 
America. Teams were provided, and buggies and saddle 
horses; and to attend on them there were glorious, wild, 
picturesque Western men, mule skinners, and hunters, and 
scouts in fringed and beaded buckskin garments ; best of all, 
there was a large escort of friendly Ute Indians under the 
conduct of the famous Ute interpreter, Jim Otis. Governor 
Banks honoured me with an invitation also, and I was delighted 
to go along. 

We had a gay time up Platte Canon and in and around the 
South Park. The capitalists talked railroads—trailroads were 
Colorado’s most crying want then—and we younger men 
hunted and fished and climbed Rocky Mountain peaks, and the 
ladies picked wild strawberries and quoted poetry to their 
hearts’ content. But wherever Miss Mamie went I noticed 
that Lord James Bicester was not far off. It was he who 
tightened her cinch for her, and lifted her into the saddle, and 
fetched and carried for her like a slave. As for Miss Mamic, 
she made his life a burden to him with her jokes: she laughed 
at his English accent, she laughed at him for being a lord, she 
mimicked him every time he said ‘you know,’ and sometimes 
(though this was strictly in private) she rallied him about the 
Denver race-track. She pretended to think him an absolute 
duffer at everything, though, as a matter of fact, he could ride 
and shoot as well as any man in the crowd except the scouts 
and Jim Otis. But for all that, she liked to have him running 
after her even if she did let on all the time to be trying to get 
away from him. 

It so happened that late one afternoon a large party of us 
ran on to a big grizzly bear enjoying himself on a berry patch 
on the edge of South Park. He was a regular monster, but 
whether it was the scent of the white men (to which he was 
not used) or the yells of the Indians (which he knew too well), 
something got upon his nerves, and instead of giving battle he 
turned and ran like a scared wolf. In and out through the 
bushes he dashed, and away went the whole crowd full split 
after him to cut him off. But old Ephraim humped himself 
lively across the bit of open, and speedily bolted like a rabbit 
into cover, disappearing among the rocks and the thick brush 
of the foot hills where it was quite impossible for a horse to 
go. Lord James jumped off and started to follow him on foot. 
The rest of the party, Indians and white men alike, pulled up. 

‘Hold on there, mister, you'd better,’ cried Jim Otis. 
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‘A grizzly ain’t anything to fool with. If he jumps you in that 
brush you’re his meat.’ 

‘ That's all right,’ said Lord James. ‘ But you will do me a_ 
favour if you'll ask one of those Indians to come and help me 
to track him,’ 

The interpreter translated the request, and after a moment’s 
hesitation a young Indian handed over his pony to a comrade 
and joined the Englishman, and the pair set off running on the 
trail of the bear. We waited an hour, but neither saw nor 
heard anything of them, and then we concluded that they must 
have crossed the mountain and returned to camp another way. 

But when we got back there ourselves, and found that they 
had not turned up, we began to grow anxious, and we grew 
more so as night fell and there was no sign of them. 

‘Say,’ said the Senator to Otis, ‘ wouldn’t it be as well for 
somebody to go out and look for these lost babes in the wood ?’ 

He affected jocularity, but he was clearly much concerned 
for their safety. 

‘Why, no,’ returned Otis. ‘Nobody can trail ’em at night. 
That Injun ’ll find his way back here all right, unless there’s 
bin something happened to the Britisher. If the bear once 
got hold of him ’ He broke off abruptly, for at that 
moment the two of them emerged from the darkness and came 
up to the camp fire. I noticed a look of intense relief come 
over Miss Mamie’s face. 

‘Hello,’ said the Senator to Lord James, ‘did you get 
him ?’ 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘we had no luck. We trailed him a long 
way, and I did get one shot at him rather close just where there 
was an opening in the brush, but it was only a snapshot, and I 
fancy I missed him.’ 

‘Lucky for you,’ cut in Otis. ‘I told you not to go. If 
you’d wounded him and he’d come for you, where’d you have 
been ?’ 

‘I had a second barrel,’ said Lord James briefly ; his rifle 
was a double-barrelled express by Purdey. 

‘Weren't you afraid when you saw the bear so close?’ 
asked Miss Mamie, with a roguish look in her bright eyes. 
She wasn’t going to let any one see that she had been anxious. 

‘Awfully,’ laughed Lord James. ‘But then I had the 
consolation that it was always possible to run away, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh yes, you know,’ she mocked, ‘I don’t doubt that, for 
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I’m sure you can run. 
too ? Ask him, poppa.’ 

The Senator put the question through the interpreter, and 
all the Indians burst out laughing at once. ‘The Injun says he 
wasn’t the least mite scared,’ reported Otis. 

‘But why wasn’t he?’ persisted the American girl. ‘Lord 
Bicester says he was awfully afraid, and I want to know why 
the other wasn’t.’ 

‘The Injun says,’ reported Otis, ‘that if the bear had come 
for them they’d have had to run for it, and then the bear ’ud 
have caught this Mister Bister and eaten him raw without salt, 
while Poor Lo there would have got away all right.’ 

‘ How does he know that ?’ snapped Miss Mamie sharply. 

‘Why, he reckons as he’d have run faster than Mister 
Bister, returned Jim. ‘These Injuns are powerful good 
runners,’ 

‘What does Lord James say to that?’ she asked mis- 
chievously, turning to him. ‘Can’t you run as fast as an 
Indian ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said he simply. Then he went on after a 
moment’s hesitation; ‘I wasn’t good enough to win the hundred 
yards at the Oxford and Cambridge sports last Easter, but the 
winner was only two feet ahead of me’—he blushed and looked 
down—‘ not that it’s anything to boast of,’ he added modestly. 

I heard Miss Mamie say to him in an undertone : ‘ Wasn’t 
the course clear ?’ at which he blushed more than ever, while I 
was tickled to hear Jim Otis telling the Utes that the young 
Englishman was confident he could beat the best of them. The 
Utes scoffed aloud. No white man would have a chance against 
one of them. 

‘Very well,’ said the Senator to Otis. ‘Then tell them I’ll 
do this. We'll have a race to-morrow between these two— 
that is if you're agreeable,’ he interjected, turning to Lord 
James ; ‘and I’ll give the Indian a new rifle if he can beat him,’ 
A shout of delight went up from the Utes. The young bear- 
hunter was the fleetest footed of the tribe, and they were willing 
to bet anything, their furs, their ponies, their rifles, and I don’t 
know but their squaws, on the result. 

The racecourse next morning was a pretty sight. A level 
sandy strip of road in the South Park had been selected, which 
gave two parallel tracks some six feet apart, and a stretch of a 
hundred yards was measured off. At the winning post Shawano, 
the head war chief, held one end of the tape and Governor 
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Banks himself held the other. A pile of furs heaped up indi- 
cated the bets which the Utes had staked on their champion. 

Miss Mamie and Lord James were talking earnestly together, 
and as he left her side I heard him say, ‘ For that prize.’ She 
blushed, and it struck me I was de ¢vop. Then he hurried away 
to his tent to change, while the ladies grouped themselves on a 
little knoll overlooking the course, and the redskins and the 
rest of us galloped about on our ponies. Beyond the open 
park the great snowy range of the Rocky Mountains stood up 
against the blue of a cloudless Colorado sky. 

The two runners appeared on the ground, the Indian from 
one of the lodges of his tribe, the Englishman from the tent 
where he had made his preparations. He wore a light jersey, 
and had a pair of cut down overalls by way of extemporised 
shorts. On his feet were a beautiful pair of beaded moccasins, 
the same that he had been hunting in. 

‘These have soles of buffalo hide,’ he said, turning up one 
foot for me to see. ‘It’s rough in the grain, and so it takes 
well hold of the ground. On this sandy soil I’m not sure that 
it isn’t almost as good as spikes.’ He darted off thirty or forty 
yards at three-quarter speed by way of a preliminary. Watching 
his fine raking stride and straight knee. action one could see he 
was a first-class runner. I knew he must be so to have repre- 
sented his University. 

The Indian in his waistcloth and moccasins looked like 
business too ; he was a very picture of sinewy suppleness, and 
the sun flashed back from his red-brown skin as if he had 
been a living figure of bronze. He too took a preliminary 
run, and his elastic limbs fairly twinkled past each other ; he 
ran with an easy natural action and a most extraordinary quick 
stride. 

They came to the scratch together, took a good look at each 
other, bent forward ready for the word, the signal was given, 
and they were off. 

For a moment I thought the red man was going to win. 
He had a trifle the best of the start and got into his stride so 
marvellously quick that he gained a full yard; but when Bicester 
was once fairly set going he held him. Half way through he 
made a great effort and regained the yard he had lost ; for 
thirty yards they ran locked, and then Bicester with a magnificent 
spurt came away and won by a foot and a half. 

‘Ten and a quarter seconds,’ said the young Harvard man 
who was next me and held a stop-watch on them. ‘Good 
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race, too ; a real close thing.’ He patted Lord James on the 
back. ‘You’ve won me a splendid painted buffalo robe,’ 
he said. 

But Bicester fled to his tent to change and to escape our 
congratulations. 

The Indians on the contrary fell to deriding their champion. 

‘Pretty figure you’d have cut yesterday,’ they jeered at 
him, so Otis translated it to us. ‘ Nice object you’d have looked 
with the bear chewing your head, wouldn’t you? The pale 
face would have come home safe and sound, and the bear 
would have had you for supper. You’ve gone and got bewitched 
somehow or you’d never have let a white man beat you like 
that.’ 

‘You see,’ explained Otis to me confidentially, ‘that’s just 
the way with Injuns. They can’t believe as any man ever can 
beat ’em fair and square : if things go agin ’em they swear it’s 
witchcraft.’ 

Witchcraft or no, they paid up like gentlemen, and won 
most of their losings back by getting up a horse race with the 
Harvard man afterwards. 

But if there was any sorcery business going on it struck me 
that Lord James Bicester was the one who was truly bewitched, 
for as soon as he came out of his tent he walked boldly up to 
Miss Mamie and held out his hand. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘1 claim the prize. And then with a smile 
he added : ‘I hope this time the course is clear,’ 


CANADIAN BACKWOODS VILLAGE 


A MOOSE HUNT ON SNOW-SHOES IN 
EASTERN CANADA 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


Scene: A rustic bridge spanning the dark current of a swift 
river near its effluence from a wood-embosomed lake, joining 
the two halves of a backwoods village, some two score white- 
washed cottages fronting a straggling street, each backed by a 
few acres redeemed from the fangs of giant stumps and huge 
rock boulders. The air is full of the buzz and whirr of the 
great lumber mill, fed by a wing-dam immediately below the 
bridge, as its huge gang-saws rip up the fallen monarchs of 
the forest swiftly transforming them into huge piles of yellow 
boards. 

Everywhere snow ; often gathered into picturesque drifts 
and ridges which mark the low scraggy stone walls and the 
bristling ‘snake’ fences. The vast sheet of pure white only 
loses itself where it strays on a distant hillside among the dark 
boles of a huddled patch of shaggy spruce-trees spared by the 
woodman’s axe. 
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Time: 9 AM. Of a brilliant morning of early March. One 
of those peculiarly clear sparkling mornings which seem to 
belong to the latter part of the Canadian winter. 

Dramatis persone: A dozen hardy athletic men, attended by 
a pack of mongrel hounds, some of powerful breed ; others mere 
curs, yet showing some faint trace of pointer or foxhound blood. 
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LOGGERS FELLING A HEMLOCK 


Each of the tall, lithe, and burly hunters is armed with 
a small axe and has a sheath-knife stuck in his leather belt. 
He also carries firearms of fearsome description. It may be 
some family heirloom, some gigantic prehistoric ‘ flint-lock’ 
converted by the village blacksmith into a ‘percussion’ ; else a 
‘three-dollar’ bit of ‘gas-pipe’ from the only village store, 
mounted on a painted stock; or perhaps a ‘Queen Anne’ 
musket which may have helped Wolfe to take Quebec. 
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The thermometer shows nearly twenty degrees of frost, yet 
the hardy hunter wears no coat. The sleeves of his grey shirt 
rolled up above the elbows, and the neck open to the breast- 
bone expose a brown sun-tanned skin apparently indifferent to 
cold. Each carries the old-fashioned cow-horn as a powder 
flask, and a leather pouch, full of slugs and bullets, attached to 
the belt. Slung across the shoulders is a canvas bag containing 
two days’ rations of hard bread and fat pork, while from the 
bag hangs a pint mug or small tin kettle. This completes the 
outfit, saving, of course, the caribou or moosehide network 
snow-shoes not yet fastened to the moccasined feet. A battered 
and shapeless apology for the conventional colonial hat of soft 
felt, faded by the alchemy of sun and storm into a rusty brown, 
is the ordinary head-gear. The eyes of the men are bright 
with the fierce joy of the barbaric hunt in which they are about 
to take part. Their gaze is keen and steadfast from long look- 
ing out beneath the open sky on forest, lake, and stream, where 
their lives have been mostly spent. 

They are ‘loggers,’ men who all the winter go on felling, 
trimming, and hauling the forest trees until they accumulate 
huge piles of logs on the river bank, which at the loosening of 
the ice they send scurrying full-cry on the swollen stream 
towards the mill. 

Although it is 2 good time yet to the coming of spring, the 
glittering carpet spread over plain and hill has changed its 
winter condition. The snows heated by the warm suns, and 
frozen up again at night, have acquired a ‘crust,’ hard enough 
to bear dogs and men on snow-shoes, which is however easily 
broken through by the comparatively small and sharp hoof of 
the massive moose. Inthe soft green woods and spruce thickets 
where winter lingers long in the darkest recesses penetrated by 
no ray of sunlight, this crust is much thinner and often absent 
altogether. The increasing power of the sun has already 
loosened some of the mountain brooks, and a heavy stream is 
hurrying beneath the bridge from the forest country attracting 
the March run of big salmon from the sea. 

Although the best days for ‘still hunting’ or stalking moose 
are in wild windy weather when the branches of the forest 
are creaking in the breeze, for successful ‘crusting’ the state 
of the weather matters little, so long as there is no snow or rain. 
The moose often travels scores of miles before he is. over- 
taken, necessitating the ‘camping out’ of his pursuers, and 
when as sometimes happens a storm of sleet and rain follows, 
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on the succeeding day the quarry can make good his escape 
while his pursuers are landed in an uncomfortable and perhaps 
perilous situation. Very different is their journey homeward 
when the snow is soaked with rain and the ice over the 
brooks has become soft and treacherous. Then the sport 
becomes cruelly hard, and an acute attack of rheumatism the 
frequent consequence. 

On the particular morning of the hunt to be described, the 


HAULING LOGS TO THE RIVER 


phenomenon known as the ‘silver thaw’ had loaded each shrub 
and tree to the minutest twig with a crystalline coating of ice 
and rime, which had transformed the wilderness scenery into a 
very plausible imitation of fairy-land. The previous day had 
seen a brief storm of sleet, followed by a warm atmosphere 
with some gentle rain, terminated abruptly by the sharp veering 
of the wind to the north. Snow, rain, hail, and frost together 
had done their work effectively. An inch or two of crusted 
snow had been the result, while walls and fences and every spray 
of every tree was seen to be incrusted in shining ice. The heads 
and limbs of trees were lowered and bent, the lower branches 
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drooping and massed together resting heavily on one another, 
all overlaid with the sparkling frost work. Viewed beneath the 
rays of the setting sun on the previous evening all the wood- 
land had presented a wonderful and magical appearance. A 
row of maples along the village street was caught between the 
blood-red sky in the west, and a heavy bank of indigo-blue 
cloud which marked the retreat of the storm on the opposite 
horizon. Against this the trees fairly famed. Every branch 
and twig appeared as if carved out of rosy coral, and on the 


IN THE WINTER HAUNTS OF THE MOOSE, AN EXAMPLE OF THE ‘SILVER THAW’ 


top of each tree the light flashed from the ice as if from great 
waxen tapers. Some of the utmost twigs burned like a crown 
of stars. 

The hunters, therefore, were obliged to wait impatiently until 
the rising wind, assisted by the thaw due to the sun’s rays, should 
clear the woods of this picturesque, yet for their purposes, 
awkward encumbrance, 

Otherwise the thaw had happened opportunely, for it had 
immensely strengthened the crust, and had given it sharp knife- 
like edges when broken which would serve to cut the shins of a 
travelling moose, and thus handicap him very severely. 

At this season of the year these deer, if undisturbed, 
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confine themselves to ‘ yards,’ which are not, as often imagined, 
spaces behind which they fortress themselves against the attacks 
of wolves and other foes, but merely some hillside or ‘ barren,’ 
which they have selected because it happened to be well 
sheltered and not unsparsely covered with their favourite browse, 
such as the various species of maples, withrod, white-hazel, 
mountain ash, moose-wood, and other esculent deciduous trees 
on the tips of which they sustain life. In such favourite spots 
they will remain as long as the food supply holds out, if not 


A FOREST LUMBER CAMP ON THE LA HAVE RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA 


pushed from their cover by the hunter. When disturbed, they 
invariably travel twenty to thirty miles before yarding again. 
The space occupied by some half-dozen moose may be 
upwards of half a mile square. Here the deep snow will be 
found scored in every direction with a network of narrow paths 
along which the deer invariably travel in single file. The 
bushes and young trees are often bitten away to a height of 
some ten to twelve feet from the ground. Between their great 
fore legs the moose will even ride down a small tree, thus 
holding it firmly until hunger has been satisfied. Should a 
number of ‘ yards,’ as sometimes happens, approach each other 
closely, the deer, when frightened, can make their way from 
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one to the other, and thus being able to travel at their ordinary 
gait, a fast trot, they can speedily distance the most expert 
snow-shoer, and baffle their fleetest enemies. 

When the snow-fall is light, moose do not yard at all. In 
northern New Brunswick and Quebec the moose is far less 
migratory in winter than in Nova Scotia, on account of the 
greater depth of the snow. Once he has chosen his ‘yard’ in 
winters of heavy snow-fall, there he has to remain, and lies 
at the mercy of any hunter hardy enough to invade his 
domain. 

In the far north, contrary to the general belief, snow does 
not accumulate to such an inconvenient depth. Hence, in sub- 
arctic regions, the moose only retreats from his usual haunts 
when the spring thaws form the much-dreaded crust which 
furnishes a secure foothold to hunting packs of wolves. 

In the ‘yard’ the animals feed from daybreak until about 
eleven o’clock, when they invariably lie down until two or three in 
the afternoon, after which siesta they will again be found browsing 
or else chewing their cud with heads drooping in a listless manner. 
The hunter, aiming at surprising a yard, will endeavour to 
approach while they are feeding, for at other times the moose 
is keenly alert, watching with his wonderful faculties of scent 
and hearing at the highest tension. The faintest taint of the 
air, the least snapping of a dry twig, or creaking of the snow 
beneath the moccasined foot of the hunter, is sufficient to send 
him travelling in hot haste for a long distance. 

Nothing can exceed the zest of a tramp on snow-shoes on 
one of those superb sunny days in early March which offer 
such a sharp and pleasing contrast to the sombre skies which 
often prevail during the two preceding months of winter. The 
forest in its white garments, with all the hardwood trees silent 
and leafless standing waist-deep in the snows, becomes beautiful 
and impressive. The air is still keen enough to be intensely 
bracing. A long tramp, which at other times might seem 
severe, is now a luxury. One fairly flies over the crust of snow 
and delights in the clear open vistas among the trees denuded 
of their foliage. 

The little band of hunters keep moving rapidly over the 
smooth pavement prepared for them across the swamps where 
in the summer the traveller would sink knee-deep in the sponge- 
like sphagnum. Lakes, where thousands of perfumed water- 
lilies reposed on the trembling surface last July, can now beara 
team of horses on the thick flooring of ice which confines 
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within it the stems and pads of the queenly flowers. Certainly 
the Canadian climate affords interesting contrasts. 

After an hour or two of brisk tramping, dogs and men reach 
a moose ‘yard,’ which is found to be deserted. A number of 
well-worn paths cross each other among a low forest of young 
birches and maples, in places soiled with the spoor, showing 
that the yard has only been recently evacuated. Passing 
onwards and skirting a stunted growth of evergreens which 
fringe a ‘barren’ where huge boulders strewn in the wildest 


‘SILVER THAW’ AS SEEN AT SUNRISE ON A MARCH MORNING 


confusion, and tangled windfalls make the going somewhat 
difficult, the dogs pause at a single track where perhaps an hour 
ago a moose bull has passed, leaving deep holes where he has 
thrust his long cannon bones into the snow. The scent freshens 
as the trail is followed, until the dogs become almost frenzied. 
A veteran of the hunt, old Bang, with mutilated ears, and 
grizzled muzzle well scored with ancient scars of battles, stands 
completely upright on his hind legs and sniffs the suspected 
breeze. A cross between Newfoundland and bull-mastiff, he 
unites the broad soft foot of the former with the strength and 
courage of the latter. He is a powerful brute, who will dare 
swift blows from the fore-feet of the moose, and rush in to seize 
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the largest bull by the muzzle or by the long ears while others 
are taking him in the rear. 

The whole pack in concert with noses high in air suddenly 
give tongue. ‘Bang’ starts straight as an arrow through the 
thick underbush and is followed by the others, while the forest 
echoes merrily to their cries. It is evident, however, that the 
moose has had a good start and is well away from the dogs ; 
also that he is a strong and cunning quarry by the giant stride 
and by the trail leading wherever the crust is less sharp to the 
legs through the soft evergreen woods. 

Fainter and fainter the cries of the dogs fall on the ear. 
The hunters know that a chase of many miles lies before them, 
and, recovering from their attempt at a futile spurt, settle down 
to a steady pace. 

The moose soon enters a dense forest of black spruce where 
the going becomes heavy for the men. For a full hour he 
baffles his pursuers in this advantageous cover, but at length 
they push him into the open. Here little thickets dot an 
undulating wilderness of rocks and stumps, broken also by 
dense groves of alders fringing the windings of a sluggish brook. 
At a spot where the brook emerges from its sheathing of 
ice, and runs clear for some distance through a grove of 
hemlocks and pines, the wary deer bounds from the bank into 
mid stream and travels in the water in order to obliterate his 
tracks. Now dogs and hunters divide into two companies, 
some running up stream, some down, until once more they 
pick up the trail. 

The chase now follows along one of those natural meadows 
due, perhaps, to the labour of ancient colonies of beavers, 
which are found so often in the heart of the wilds, and 
presently leads out upon a woodland lake stretching away mile 
after mile, studded with islets, and indented with deep coves 
and bays. The moose, unlike the caribou, under ordinary 
conditions avoids ice. His small and pointed hoofs render him 
about as awkward on a slippery surface as a horse, and he will 
not venture on the frozen surface if he can possibly help it. 
However, his sorely bleeding hocks urge him anywhere away 
from the knife-like edges of the broken crust. In a trice every 
snow-shoe is whipped off and, with moccasined feet, the men 
swiftly follow at a run the deep scratches in the ice, and the 
blood-red dotted trail reaching far ahead till lost in the distance. 

Soon, however, the great deer tires of the hard surface and 
bolts away among the stems of a tall forest of hemlocks. He 
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is showing unmistakable signs of fatigue: the stride is shorter 
and the hock leaves a deeper groove as it is lifted with diminished 
speed and energy. Marks of the great teeth in the snow show 
that he has scooped out a mouthful now and then, a practice 
in which he never indulges save when extremely hard pressed. 
But now old Uncle Enoch, the captain of the hunt is seen 


MOOSE BULL LISTENING TO THE CALL OF THE COW 
(From“a Painting by C. Bell, Halifax, N.S.) 


to be casting anxious glances towards the low winter sun 
hurrying downward to the clear cold indigo-like horizon, and 
throwing lengthening shadows from the tall trees athwart the 
whiteness, He calls the party to a halt where a clear brook is 
brawling between great grey boulders near a fine grove of 
hardwood. 

‘We must camp here to-night, men, and take him to- 
morrow.’ 

The words of Uncle Enoch are ever obeyed by all the able- 
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bodied men of the village, for he is their self-appointed yet 
natural leader. Whether on his knees in the trim little ‘ meetin’ 
house,’ unburdening his conscience with his own peculiar 
potency of vocabulary, or leading such a stern foot-chase as | 
here described, this hardy veteran is ever the prominent figure. 
The snows of three-score winters have not stained with white 
a single hair of his head, or dimmed his eagle eyesight, or 
abated his physical powers by one jot. 

In the winter twilight, a single planet in the pale-gold east 
shining brightly meanwhile, and a delicate purple vapour 
draping the distant hillsides, the men begin to shovel with their 
snow-shoes downwards to the hard soil beneath. Some fell 
trees for the night’s supply of fuel ; others build a ‘lean to.’ A 
‘lean to’ is easily made, the name explaining itself. Two stout 
forked poles are set up, bearing a cross bar, from which slender 
poles are slanted to the ground. This rude framework may be 
covered over with canoe-birch bark, or simply with fir boughs. 
An enormous fire is built in front, which must be to the leeward 
if there is any wind. If the wind shifts in the night, the camp 
may readily be turned to suit. 

On the levelled ground the small tips of ‘sapin’ or the balsam 
fir are deeply strewn and the camp is complete. Nature seems 
to have furnished the flat leaves of the balsam fir for the purpose 
of furnishing the tired hunter with a luxurious and aromatic 
bed. So quickly is a home prepared in the wilderness. 

The fire is kindled on top of the snow about three feet 
above the bed, but it quickly eats its way down to the same 
level. Had the men not dug the snow hole, they would find 
the fire by midnight in a deep pit below them. The men roast 
slices of pork at the roaring flames, boil tea in their tin kettles, 
and with hard bread complete their frugal supper. Without 
extra covering they fall to sleep before their camp fire. At 
times one or another rises, stealthily carries a log from out 
the darkness and throws it on the flames. 

A few hundred yards distant the hunted moose has flung 
down his stiff and bleeding limbs for his last bivouac on the 
snow. 

That icy shiver which passes over the face of nature imme- 
diately before the winter sunrise arouses the men to a new day. 
The fire is replenished and a meal is prepared. While the pale 
amber opalescence in the east is fading before the intenser light 
of the rising sun, the dogs are again laid on the trail and the 
chase resumed. Once more the tired deer listens to the dread 
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shouts of men and the wolfish baying of the hounds. His bloody 
lair in the snow is reached and passed ; his great strength is 
surely leaving him now. The keenness of the dogs proclaims 
his nearness. Uncle Enoch’s eyes are fairly blazing with the 
excitement of the anticipated triumph. Soon the infuriated 
rioting of the dogs tells the tale that the game is brought to bay. 
At the foot of a steep cliff he has turned on his enemies. The 
snow, so lately of virgin purity, is now soiled and beaten down 
by the noisy conflict of deer and dogs. ‘ Bang’ is bleeding 
profusely, while a black cur lies quite still with his ribs fairly 
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cut from the spine by blows from the sharp fore-hoofs of the 
moose, 


The captain of the hunt now approaches and levels his 
piece. All is soon over with the gallant moose, which has led 
his pursuers such a dance of nearly thirty miles, 

While it must be conceded that this form of woodland 
sport yields at times great excitement and calls for extreme 
hardihood in its votaries, yet it may readily be seen that it can 
easily be abused, should the snowfall be deep enough to 
handicap the moose too heavily. 

When the great deer, as sometimes might happen, sink to 
their bellies in the drifts, there would be nothing to prevent a 
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few hardy hunters, experts on snow-shoes, from slaughtering 
half the moose of a district. The floundering animals would 
sink exhausted a few hundred feet away from their yards. 
When the snow, however, is less deep, and the crust weak, 
a moose will travel thirty to fifty miles before he gives in. 
Under such circumstances, ‘crusting’ may be termed an 
exciting and manly sport, only to be followed by men of perfect 
physical fitness. ‘Crusting’ has been the chief winter pastime 
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of the past generation of backwoods settlers. It is exactly 
adapted to men of very tough fibre, good on snow-shoes, yet 
with no particular skill with the rifle. In this manner the grey- 
bearded veterans of the settlements have been accustomed all 
their lives long to replenish their larders in the season of winter 
scarcity of fresh meats. 

While there is much to be said against it, especially owing 
to the butchery which it occasionally renders possible, ‘ crust- 
ing’ has always been a good means of testing the mettle of the 
pioneer settlers, for none but men of the greatest endurance 
could be in at the death of many a gallant quarry. 
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Moreover, the sport is often redeemed by a spice of danger. 
A bull moose will usually show fight, and kill or maim many of 
the dogs, and even charge the hunters, unless he has only 
been overtaken after a very lengthy chase, when he is generally 
too exhausted to wage any serious battle with his foes. 

The writer knows a New Brunswick guide who nearly lost 
his life from the attack of a moose in winter. The animal 
charged and broke his gun to pieces. In the end the hunter 
killed the moose with a weapon made by binding his sheath-knife 
to the end of a long stake, thus providing for himself a most 
effective kind of spear. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF GAMES 
CRICKET AND BILLIARDS 


BY A. W. COOPER 


ETIQUETTE, so called, in games, may be described as the un- 
written rules of each particular game. These unwritten rules 
are for the most part mutual courtesies for which rules would 
be impertinent, it being an understood thing that as games are 
to be played by men of honour, rule making to that end is 
unnecessary ; though that this has not always been borne in 
mind may be admitted when one reads the rules of whist, 
which in certain cases seem specially framed to protect the 
innocent from the sharpers (vide the revoke rule and the mis- 
deal penalty). It is as well to suppose that men wish to act as 
gentlemen even if they fail at times to do so. Be this as it 
may in various games which have started from this standpoint, 
what may be termed ‘a scheme of courtesy’ has been drawn 
up by practice which is in most cases learnt and acquired before 
even the rules themselves are thought of. But sandwiched in 
with these purely courteous conventialities will be found con- 
ventions which are extremely hard to account for, which as 
they stand seem indeed more or less unaccountable, and it is 
mainly with these latter that it is my purpose of dealing. 

Some men there are who should be restrained by law from 
playing any games at all; these men, good fellows in their 
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ordinary social life, trustworthy in business, capable of actual 
self-denial, are metamorphosed under the spell of any game. 
Self-denial becomes grab, trustworthiness vanishes into thin air, 
the man’s whole nature is revolutionised, and it is a grief as 
well as an unpleasant duty to play with him. I have played 
racquets with men who have wrangled all the game through 
about strokes they never won, and yet in ordinary life these same 
men are George Washingtons; I have played billiards with men 
who when beaten hurl their cues into their cases and stalk out 
of the room without a word, and yet you can leave your 
youngest daughter with these men and they forbear to dash her 
brains out on the mantelpiece. These are the men who ought 
never to be allowed to play games at all : it is unpleasant for 
other people and must be bad for themselves. Therefore I say, 
and I say it with emphasis, before ever playing a game, be it 
Spelikins or Polo, grasp once for all that it is a game you are 
playing and play it for all you are worth, or otherwise Mr, 
E. T. Reed’s cartoon of prehistoric whist is correct in detail. 

Another thing there is which all men who play should take 
to heart, and this is that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
when a game is finished it is best to let it lie and say no more 
about it. After a game of golf or cricket or what not, there is 
perhaps a natural inclination to be reminiscent—beware of 
becoming a bore. 

The way to find out how much a thing really bores people 
is to listen to two or three men talking about a game you 
personally do not play. It is considered socially bad taste to 
talk so-called shop about business, the reason is that the 
interest being so purely personal boredom to the many must 
follow, and should not the same apply equally to game shop- 
talk ? I think so, and now for one piece of advice which should 
be kept in mind in all games. Don’t argue about points. It 
matters not if you are certain the other man is wrong. Don’t 
argue about it and in all probability the moral satisfaction and 
virtuous feeling induced by your self-denial is worth many 
points to you. 


CRICKET. 


Surely the king of games, and yet how many of its devotees 
really grasp its full spirit ? Of the crowds who play how many are 
there who do so simply with the hope of making a decent score 
or getting a few wickets, irrespective of what their side do, 
and who are pleased or sad according to the value of their own 
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personal contribution? We know them, these men who come 
back from a day’s cricket with gloom upon their brows, and when 
asked how they got on say, ‘Oh, we won, but I had the most 
beastly luck.’ We also know the man who can’t bat but can scowl 
when he is properly put in last ; and that leads to a curious fact 
which those who play cricket may have noticed, and that is the 
absolute unanimity men feel as to their incapacity of fulfilling 
the requirements of the eleventh man in a team. I have played 
cricket now for a number of years and can fairly state that 
never as yet have I met a man who in his inmost heart con- 
sidered himself equal to the post. 

To tell the honest truth I don’t believe an eleventh man 
really does exist ; if he does I should like to meet him and when 
I do I shall fall down and worship him as the ideal cricketer. 
For listen ye cricketers, great and small; the best cricketer 
is not always the man who plays the best game but the man 
who plays cricket, or in other words cricket is purely a game 
where personal interest must subordinate to the good of the 
side, and thus it is that to play cricket well a man must play 
quite unselfishly. 

Now among other appurtenances provided for in the rules 
of the game are umpires, and it is just as well to read the rules 
to notice that their ruling on any point is final. Bearing this 
in mind, if for your own purposes you choose to play a ball 
with your legs instead of your bat and the umpire rules you out, 
don’t call him a fool for so doing ; because, though every now 
and then he may make a mistake, in the vast majority of cases 
he is right, and whether right or not it is quite certain you are 
out and it’s best to go with a smile. 

Then again, though you may be of a nervous disposition, 
and though it is quite possible that anything behind the bowler’s 
arm may put you off, don’t be too fidgety ; remember there 
are twenty-one other people trying to get amusement out of the 
game, and the removal of a cow in the adjoining field begins to 
pall upon them after the sixth abortive attempt. 

Your adversaries’ misfortunes, too, though probably pure 
joy to you, need not be met with unnecessary demonstrations ; 
it is considered bad form to shriek with joy if the man on the 
box seat falls off, breaking his neck, and you bag his place, and 
in a minor degree if one of the opposing side happens to miss 
a catch (which probably you would never have been near) it is 
advisable not to abandon yourself entirely to mirth. 

And now for a personal favour. Please don’t wear your 
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shirt with the wristbands buttoned round your wrist. It’s a 
small thing to ask, but oh! the difference it makes. Roll them 
up my friend, never mind if your arm is like « pipe-stem, we 
will forgive that, but the other, never ! 

Now the unwritten laws in cricket are really very few in 
number, and though the above may be said to be some, actual 
conventions with regard to the game are few, but among them is 
one that calls for attention, and that is the ‘pull stroke.’ Some 
years ago to pull at cricket was somewhat on a par with shooting 
a pheasant sitting. Things have been modified, but even now 
if a ball palpably on the off side is pulled round to the on, 
men’s faces take a somewhat sarcastic look and the bowiler 
shrugs his shoulders. 

Now why in all conscience should one stroke at any game 
be considered bad form and another good? A pull is as much | 
a stroke as a drive or a cut, but I have never heard any one say, 
‘Oh! fine pull, sir,’ except ironically, and yet it is common 
enough applause for the other strokes. Perhaps you say there 
is something in the rules which makes it bad form, and the 
answer is that according to the rules you can play any stroke 
you like—you can turn clean round and smite the ball straight 
at the wicket-keeper if he annoys you. No, there is nothing in 
the rules precluding you from pulling. Then what is it? Why 
is it considered doubtful form ? 

Well, the reason is quite simple, it is merely a form of mis- 
interpreted cause and effect. To pulla ball from the off to 
the on means that you do not meet the ball and play it ina 
natural manner, but that you play across it, and experience has 
taught us that to play across a ball is very dangerous cricket, 
hence the element of bad play comes in, and though at the 
start pulling was more or less banned on account of the danger 
of the stroke to one’s wicket, the fact, as time went on, out- 
lasted the reason and men, merely because they found this 
particular stroke looked upon askance, took exception when 
perchance some more adventurous player accepted the risk and 
thus substituted bad form for bad stroke. 

There is one point with regard to the enforcement of the 
rules which should be noticed. When, as often happens, a 
man backs up and leaves his crease before the ball has left the 
bowler’s hand, it is in the province of the bowler to check his 
delivery and whip the poachers bails off, and by all the laws of 
cricket out he goes. This, strictly speaking, is fair enough, 
but practically beware of so doing without warning the batsman 
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first. The rule is theoretically fair, for undoubtedly the 
offender is poaching and gaining considerable advantage by so 
doing ; but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he is doing so 
unconsciously, and if warned he will not offend in future. 
Thus it is that the rule in this particular case is read in a wider 
sense than actually written, and the offender by the ruling of 
etiquette must be warned first. 

If for your sins you happen to be chosen to skipper the 
team it is as well to remember that in your position you are 
responsible for the rest of the eleven’s pleasure. The natural 
trend of human nature will point you out as a suitable first 
wicket man, but unless you are certain it is for the good of 
the side don’t yield to the temptation. If the match is won or 
virtually won, and you in writing out the list have placed your- 
self in the position of next in, be a man, swear softly to yourself, 
and alter your position to No. 11. 


BILLIARDS. 


There are two crucial points which need bearing in mind 
when playing billiards. The one is that strength of nerve is 
the winning factor more often than anything else between two 
otherwise level men. The other is that a fluke cannot be 
intentional, and is merely an adventitious incident to the game. 
These two things once firmly grasped, and the true deduc- 
tions made from them, billiards may be recommended as the 
first game of skill there is. 

But why insist on these points so much, you may ask ? 
Why, indeed, but for the fact that by far the larger number of 
billiard players ignore one or the other of them. There are 
some men who I verily believe would forgive you for blasting 
their reputation sooner than see you score a fluke to your 
credit. These good people are in a continual state of dissatis- 
faction and grumble, and they add to their amiability by 
triumphant pzans of joy when a fluke comes home to them. 
They never know, poor things, the awful depth of their 
depravity, nor do they realise the unholy joy to their victims of 
keeping them on the grizzle. 

Do you happen to know the man who midway through the 
game wails, ‘ That’s the fourth fluke you’ve had and I’ve had only 
one!’ The dear man can’t count, for you know he has fluked 
as many times as you have; but be wise, smile, and say, ‘ Never 
mind, I’ve some more coming.’ It’s the only way to treat 
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grizzlers ; they have no right to play any game, and it’s just as 
well to rub it well into them. 

I remember once playing an elderly gentleman who 
snorted hard at the first two flukes I had in a hundred up, and 
when the third came almost shrieked with indignation and re- 
monstrated with me in Gaelic, but all I said was, ‘ Yes, isn’t it 
funny,’ and I smiled at him. The motto for billiards should 
be: ‘ Fluke and let fluke.’ 

With regard to the question of nerves it is as well to treat 
your opponent while he is playing as if he were an advanced 
hysterical patient. Some men could play, I believe, with a foot- 
ball scrum going on inthe room, but the great majority, to con- 
centrate their energies on the game, want perfect quiet. When 
you are quite young, and before the thousand and one worries 
and annoyances of the world have strung your nerves up to 
breaking-point, it seems faddy and silly of the men you are 
playing with to miss because you ask the marker the score on his 
stroke. It’s neither the one or the other ; it is just nervous 
irritation, and unless you happen to be one of the very elect, be 
sure that sooner or later the time will come when you will suffer 
in like wise, and the old phrase, ‘ Be done by as you did,’ holds 
good in billiards as in all other things. 

In other words treat your opponent with as much considera- 
tion as you would like to receive yourself, only more so ; don’t 
be disappointed or annoyed if he fails to act up to your modest 
requirements ; it is more than probable he will not, because 
most men are thoughtless, but the better you play and the 
better men you play the greater is the consideration shown as 
a rule. 

This latter statement is so true that for an exhibition of 
true sportsmanship and courtesy a match between two pro- 
fessional players is a certain education. Watch them, you who 
rattle chalk boxes and talk on the stroke, not to mention you 
others of still deeper dye, who stand over the object pocket and 
fidget. Watch these two self-contained quiet people. They 
feel the interest of the game as muchas if not more than you do 
with your petty hundred up. They are earning their daily 
bread, but though it is anxious business with them there 1s no 
chatting, no fidgeting, indeed, nothing but sportsmanship ; in 
fact they are precisely the opposites of your dear selves ; and it 
may be remarked that these are the men who play billiards. 

Now, among the conventions of the game as played by 
ordinary -people, there is one which specially calls for attention, 
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You will often, when men are talking over a game, hear one of 
them say, ‘Talk about a game, why to my certain knowledge 
he potted the white (so many times),’ or possibly you are look- 
ing on and hear the cry, with a good deal of emphasis too, 
‘Oh, hang it all old man—Whitechapel ?’ and you, without 
asking, know that the ‘old man’ in question has potted his 
opponent’s ball. 

But why this indignation? you say. Why should not 
one pot any ball one likes? Quite so, why not? There is 
nothing in the rules against the practice, on the contrary it is 
stated therein that a winning or losing hazard off the white 
ball shall count two in each case. Therefore a score of two is 
even provided for the execution of the stroke, and thus so far 
from banning the shot a premium is set upon it. No, the rules 
of billiards throw no light upon it, except in so far as one reads 
that whereas should the red ball be potted it shall be replaced 
upon the spot at the top end of the table, in the case of the 
white ball it shall remain off the table during the remainder of 
the break. 

Read these rules and a light begins to break upon the 
point ; why of course, unless the balls are in such a position as 
to preclude the possibility of a shot, or unless it is palpably the 
game to play for safety or a double balk, it must be exceeding 
bad play to pot the white from the striker’s point of view. The 
natural remark, as a rule, when a man pots his opponent’s ball 
is, ‘By Jove, that’s a bad shot,’ and if you happen to be the 
opponent the only feeling engendered by the stroke should be 
that of satisfaction. 

But precisely the same evolution has taken place in men’s 
minds as was the case in the old pull stroke at cricket. What 
is merely bad play is as time wears on mistakenly read as bad 
form. It is very strange that this should be the case, and it is 
not very flattering to one’s conception of the ordinary man that 
he should thus receive the stroke under a misunderstanding. 

It seems almost incredible that men should fail to grasp 
the true significance of a stroke in a game, which probably they 
play every day of their lives, but so it is, and the fact remains 
that so far from being pleased to see their opponents lose a 
possible twenty or so break by prematurely potting the white, 
the ordinary man is very annoyed indeed, and taking it as often 
as not as a personal injury, lays in wait to avenge it by the self- 
same shot at the earliest possible opportunity. 

A very similar convention obtains in pool. The ordinary 
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shot at pool being to pot the ball you are aiming at, it is con- 
sidered quite a good shot in case the way to the pocket be 
blocked by another ball, should the striker plant the object 
ball on the last-mentioned and pot the same. On the other 
hand should the striker, instead of planting the object ball on 
to the other, cannon off the object ball on to the intervening 
ball and thus pot it, it is considered as the worst possible form. 
But why, again you ask? Surely one shot is as hard to get 
as the other ? Quite, my friend, quite as hard, and a great deal 
more risky, the tendency being to follow through and make a 
six shot, and there you get the reason again: it’s bad play. 
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VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT 


NO INFORMATION 


BY R. S. MORRISH 


THE time was 8 o'clock on a July evening, the place was a 
Swiss mountain hotel connected with the outer world only by a 
mule track, and we were a party of four; the Man of the 
Mountains, his wife, and two tourists whom we will call the 
Jester and the Photographer. The important matter under 
discussion was, at what time were we to get up the next 
morning, or rather the same night. We had been together a 
fortnight and this was to be our final expedition. The Man of 
the Mountains had selected our peak for us. Conway’s Climbers’ 
Guide had only allotted two words to it, and those two words 
were ‘no information.’ The fact that this particular peak had 
no known route up it at once commended itself to the Man of 
the Mountains, and we humbly fell in with his ideas. The 
hotel commanded no view of this mountain, but we studied its 
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position carefully on the map and decided on which side to 
attack it. Having finally made up our minds that we ought 
to finish our night’s rest at 1.30 A.M., we thought it wise to 
retire at once and get what sleep we could before that horrible 
moment should arrive. 

Two o’clock saw us breakfasting by the light of an oil lamp 
and the hotel porter’s smile. At 2.30 we plunged into the 
velvety darkness of the night, and ‘our day’ had begun. ‘The 
first part of the way was familiar to the two tourists, and to 
them was entrusted the task of carrying the lanterns. We 
safely found our way over a bridge which spanned a roaring 
torrent, then through a higgledy-piggledy jumble of chalets 
where occasionally the faint tinkle of a bell announced the fact 
that goats formed part of the family asleep within. Then we 
emerged into Alpine pastures where the only obstacles were 
stone walls, on which one generally barked one’s shins in the 
anxiety to keep the lantern clear. After an hour’s steady walk 
we found ourselves well up the mountain side, and, looking 
back, we could distinguish the twinkling light from the salle-a- 
manger lamp which the porter had evidently forgotten to put 
out. 

Suddenly the path, which had hitherto been very distinct, 
disappeared in a large patch of docks. The two tourists 
promptly differed as to the line to be taken and went off in 
different directions, leaving the unfortunate Man of the Moun- 
tains and his wife to follow the lanterns as best they could. 
After about a quarter of an hour’s stumbling through bushes 
and tufty grass the path was found, the party united and peace 
was restored. 

Slowly the dawn began to appear. The little fleecy clouds, 
which had obscured the stars, became a delicate pink, and then 
a deeper red ; and we one and all began to prophesy rain and 
storm before the morning should be far advanced. But the 
Man of the Mountains commanded that we should go forward, 
so the lanterns were extinguished and packed away into the 
ruck-sacks, and we turned to take a last look at the hotel 
fifteen hundred feet below us. Then, passing round a shoulder 
which formed one side of a steep valley, we saw, far beneath 
us, a deeply crevassed glacier. Our way now led us to the 
edge of a green alp, where a picturesque sight met our eyes. 
A herd of about eighty cows was gathered together in a little 
grassy basin; and three or four herdsmen were engaged in 
milking them into deep wooden tubs. Each man was wearing 
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a one-legged milking stool strapped on to him behind, which 
gave him a very quaint appearance as he moved about among 
the cows. We were fortunate in coming across this herd after 
daylight had appeared, as on a previous occasion, when we 
were slowly making our way up a steep zig-zag path, our 
leader, who was carrying the lantern, suddenly disappeared 
with a loud clatter and left us in darkness. A black mass rose 
in our path, and we saw that our lantern-bearer had fallen 
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right over the back of a cow which was peacefully slumbering 
in the middle of the path. The mountain-side was very rough 
and stony, and we found, as we proceeded, that nearly the 
entire herd had chosen the path as the most comfortable place 
to spend the night. Some of them rose up and disappeared 
into the darkness, but most of them remained, and we had 
to make our way carefully round them or step boldly over 
them. 

Having passed the cows, we quickened our pace considerably 
and, at a quarter-past five, finding a clear stream, which did not 
owe its origin to snow or glacier, we decided to have our 
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second breakfast. As it was nearly three hours since we had 
started we felt quite ready for it. The sky still looked very 
overcast, and the temperature was much too warm for that 
hour of the morning. We decided to push on, however, and, 
as events proved, were rewarded for our perseverance. 

Our way now lay up the steep, snow-covered slopes of a 
huge moraine, and we were all glad when we reached the top 
and were able to rest by the side of a little lake, which lay 
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embedded in snow, about a quarter of a mile from the edge of 
the glacier. We kept along the top of the moraine towards 
the head of the valley until it became necessary to hold a 
council of war to decide which out of the three or four peaks 
which rose in front of us was the one which owned the appella- 
tion ‘no information.’ 

A careful study of the map, and a reading of the compass, 
showed us that the peak we were in search of lay to our left. 
The actual summit was apparently composed of rock, which 
fell away sheer on one side, but which joined itself on the 
other to a long snow arete. Our way evidently lay along the 
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arete, and the only accessible spot on this appeared to be 
a narrow neck or depression some way down it on the left 
side. 

We accordingly left the moraine we had been following 
and struck up the steep shale and snow-covered slopes which 
composed the base of the mountain. The snow was so hard 
that, to gain a foothold, we preferred to keep to the shale, 
wherever this was possible. It soon became much colder, and 
we were glad to turn up our coat collars and put on thick 
woollen gloves. At half-past seven we reached the last of the 
steep shaley slopes, and, before starting on to the snow, we 
decided to have another breakfast. It was a very hurried 
meal, however, as the cold was so intense that we did not feel 
inclined to linger. All this while we were on the western face 
of the mountain, and, although the sun had been up for some 
time, we were quite hidden from it and did not feel its rays 
until we reached the arete. 

The snow was now so steep that the Man of the Mountains 
was compelled to cut steps, an exercise which he indulged in 
until he had cut a hundred odd, while we slowly crawled up 
after him, balancing ourselves, sometimes with difficulty, in the 
little niches some three inches long, and two inches broad, 
which a climber calls a step. The slope gradually diminished 
as we neared the neck, and we were able to kick steps and 
dispense with the use of our axes for the last fifty feet of the 
ascent. We stepped on to the arete and into the sunshine at 
the same moment. Here we found a very different state of 
things, for the sun had been shining on the snow quite long 
enough to make it very soft, and we laboured along the snowy 
ridge, sinking up to our knees at each step. Presently we 
reached a minor summit, from which the real summit was 
easily visible, and at once saw that we were not to be the first 
climbers to tread the topmost peak ; for there, straight in front 
of us, stood a fine new stone man, 

We had now to descend some fifty feet and then climb to 
the summit, but the rope had to be put on first as there was a 
large snow cornice here. The Man of the Mountains led the 
way, then the Photographer, then the Jester, and finally the 
Man of the Mountain’s wife. We descended and in a few 
minutes were over our waists in snow. The Man of the 
Mountains tugged at the rope like a cart horse, and we all 
tugged in succession until at last we reached the steep rocky 
point which we had seen from below, panting and breathless. 
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A few minutes scramble brought us to the cairn. It was ten 
o’clock—seven and a half hours since we set out. 

In spite of the prophecies of the morning the day had 
turned out beautifully fine. The grand snow peaks which rose 
around us looked magnificent in the strong sunlight. We 
appreciated the view none the less that it was familiar to us 
already from another peak; but to-day there was no time 
to admire, for we had still a lot of work in front of us or 


Wt! STEPPED ON TO THE RIDGE AND INTO THE SUN 


rather at our feet, and every minute the snow would become 
softer. The Man of the Mountains made his notes of times, 
&c., the Photographer took some views of the surrounding 
peaks, and in ten minutes we were studying our line of 
descent. 

It is true we could have returned the same way that we 
had come, and a single glance showed us that that would 
certainly be the easiest way; but the Man of the Mountains 
had us in his sway and we anxiously sought for another route. 
We had ascended on the western face of the mountain, the 
southern face was a sheer cliff of rock for over 1000 feet, and 
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although there appeared to be plenty of good hold, still one slip 
would have sent the party to destruction. 

The south-eastern angle offered the only othe possible 
route, there by descending 150 feet of steep rock we could gain 
the head of a snow slope, which fell steeply away until it 
narrowed into a gully between two high cliffs. What lay 
immediately beyond those cliffs we could not see, but far below 
and farther out we noted a broad snow field, from which, 
when we reached it, it would be possible to find a way to the 
valley beneath. 

We started down that 150 feet of cliff. The Man of the 
Mountains lowered his wife over the ledge first ; then when she 
had disappeared and had duly announced herself as firmly 
fixed, the Jester was lowered; then the Photographer, and 
finally the Man of the Mountains himself climbed carefully 
over. We were ali spread-eagled on the face of the cliff for 
just under an hour. It sounds rather dreadful, but it was 
quite safe, the holds being firm and the rock gneiss. The 
reason we took such a long time as fifty minutes over 150 feet 
of rock was that often it was only possible for one of the party to 
move at a time, and in one place; our axes hampered us so 
much that they had to be tied together with a piece of cord 
and lowered down and deposited in a safe niche, until we had 
all in turn climbed past the difficult point. 

It was eleven o’clock when we reached the foot of the rock 
wall. The snow on which we stood sloped steeply away from 
our feet until it terminated suddenly in a sheer cliff with a drop 
of some hundreds of feet to another snow slope. The cliff was 
cut at one point by a snow gully which we had noticed from 
above, and it was now quite evident that our only way down 
was through this narrow gully. We could not see the bottom 
of it, but we hoped that it contained no stones or projecting 
rocks and also that it cyened out into a broad and safe snow 
field beneath. 

The snow now was very soft indeed and there was con- 
siderable danger of starting a snow avalanche and being carried 
over the cliff below us before we could gain the head of the 
gully. We proceeded down the slope with great care, keeping 
the rope as taut as possible and checking the slightest slip at 
once. We kept the same order as before, the Man of the 
Mountains coming last. 

It took us nearly half an hour to reach a point well above 
the snow gully where we decided it would be safe enough to 
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glissade. The Man of the Mountains, however, insisted that it 
should be a standing glissade and not a sitting one and that we 
must be ready to stop the moment he gave the word. We 
could now see into the gully and there was no sign of a rock 
protruding through the snow anywhere. 

We started slowly on our glissade, keeping the pace well 
regulated with our axes, but directly our leader reached the 
gully she suddenly assumed a sitting posture which was quickly 


2 


THE SNOW AT THE BASE OF THE WALL OF ROCK SLOPED STEEPLY AWAY 


imitated by the remaining members of the party. For the 
snow at the top of the gully, where it was narrowest, had been 
protected from the sun’s rays, and consequently was quite hard, 
and the sudden change from the soft deep snow to the hard 
surface was too much for our balance ; we shot down the gully 
at a terrific speed, plunging our axes into the snow with all our 
might, and in a moment we had started what we had hoped to 
avoid—a snow avalanche. 

As we emerged from the gully on to the steep snow slope 
beyond we saw almost an exact reproduction of the one we had 
just left, for below us the slope ended once more in a sheer 
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cliff cut in the middle by a big gully, this time unmistakably 
filled with rocks, which began with a drop of thirty or forty 
feet. We were making straight for this gully. The deeper we 
plunged our axes, the more the snow rose round us. Our 
leader was almost hidden by a big bank which rose behind her 
—the rope was covered, and we were all being whirled along 
at dangerously close quarters; when suddenly there was a 
terrific jerk—we felt ourselves checked for a second, but that 


WE MADE OUR WAY QUICKLY OVER SNOW-FIELDS TO THE PASTURES BENEATH 


second was long enough for us to regain our feet, and we 
held on firmly while our little avalanche flowed through our 
legs and disappeared over the edge of the cliff into the rock- 
filled gully beneath. How we had stopped none of us knew 
until the Man of the Mountains explained that finding we 
were quite unable to stop in the ordinary way he had grasped 
the point of his axe in his right hand and rolling quickly 
over to the left side had swung the head of the axe as far 
out as he could reach, where it had held firm in some snow 
beyond the edge of the avalanche. He was just in time, for 
we were Only ten yards away from the top of the gully, and 
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had we fallen in there would have been broken bones or 
worse for some of us. 

We now went on to the edge of the cliff, but there was 
no way down there, and we retraced our steps to the gully 
and found that by climbing down one of the sides we could get 
over the difficulty presented by the first thirty feet of drop at 
the point where it cut most deeply into the cliff. We soon 
discovered this gully to be filled with a moving mass of rocks 
and stones, for the melting snows had flowed down here and 
carried away everything ‘except the larger rocks. A halt was 
called to take off the rope, as we found that our progress on 
these moving rocks was easier without it. The sun was pouring 
down on us now with all its mid-day power and we were getting 
very thirsty and hungry as well; but we had still a long way 
to go before we could leave the snow behind us. We emerged 
at last on to a large snowfield which sloped at a gentle angle, 
and allowed us to make long sitting glissades. By one o’clock 
we had reached its final limit, and in front of us the mountain 
side was strewn with great boulders of granite carried down by 
years of disintegration. Stepping from boulder to boulder was 
tiring work, but at last we reached the green pastures and made 
our way down to a chalet where we had hoped to obtain some 
milk, or at the very least, some water ; but the cows had not 
yet come to this upland pasture and there was no water, so 
we were compelled to descend some way into the valley before 
we found a stream where we could quench our thirst and so 
make eating possible. It was now two o'clock and as our last 
meal at half-past seven had been a hurried one owing to the 
cold, we did full justice to the poulet, the vande froide, the 
potted meat and jam, the plums and chocolate ; and the ruck- 
sucks were quite slender when we resumed our march. 

We struck a good path which soon led us down into the 
valley, where we followed the roaring whirling torrent, which 
eventually thundered past our little village. 

It was four o’clock when we reached the hotel, and as we 
parted company at the door we all agreed that our day’s 
excursion had most satisfactorily satisfied that thirst for know- 
ledge caused by those two words, ‘no information.’ 


A FRAGILE BLOSSOM 


BY A. J. BAKER 


I 


THE December sun is streaming gaily into the breakfast-room 
of young Mr. Pilkington’s gorgeous bachelor quarters in 
Jermyn Street, lending an additional brilliancy to the row of 
many-coloured chrysanthemums and dwarf evergreens which 
line the window-boxes outside under the gaily striped awnings, 
and to the plate and crystal which cover the well spread 
breakfast-table. A few sporting prints and panel portraits of 
stars of the variety stage show the simple tastes of the occu- 
pant; the study of polite literature is indicated by a Ruff’s 
Guide and a French novel, and an unrivalled collection of the 
daily and weekly sporting press ; while the spot of high colour 
considered necessary to every ‘interior’ by the best authorities 
on pictorial art is furnished by the owner of the rooms himself 
as he sits at the head of the table, in a resplendent smoking 
jacket of sky-blue and black, striving manfully with the 
problem of a British breakfast. 

To let the courteous reader into a dead secret, Mr. 
Pilkington had been up very late tie previous evening, not to 
say this morning, and as he is due to ride his own mare 
Dancing Girl this afternoon in the Members’ Steeplechase at 
Sandown Park, and the early rising has told on him already, 
he is busy pulling himself together by the aid of some strong 
tea and half an anchovy on toast. It was, perhaps, injudicious 
of him to have started celebrating the occasion before, instead 
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of after, the event, as it were ; but a quiet little dinner at the 
Junior Corinthian Club, with some particular pals, had been 
followed by a box at the ‘Eldorado,’ where some more 
particular pals were discovered. There was a Covent Garden 
ball to which he had certainly never intended to go, but to 
which he nevertheless went ; that meant supper, and what with 
the champagne and the fun and things, he has this morning 
only a vague recollection of the previous evening’s proceedings, 
being a little uncertain as to whether he did or did not invite 
the company— including a foreign gentleman, a most agreeable 
person, who said he was a Count of the Holy Roman Empire 
—to spend Christmas and New Year at his uncle’s place in the 
country, where he assured them Sir Marmaduke and Lady 
Pilkington would give them ‘an old-fashioned English welcome.’ 
In the cold light of day the organiser of the proposed feast 
swears softly under his breath as his imagination calls up 
visions of the remarkable possibilities of the visit. 

The other occupant of the room is that well-known gentle- 
man rider, Captain Martingale, a slight, dark man, of some 
thirty-five years, whose quiet attire—a dark grey complet, with 
plain silk tie and pearl pin—contrasts strongly with the vivid 
apparel of his host. He is Mr. Pilkington’s principal adviser 
in the turf career on which he has recently embarked, and is 
to pilot the second string of the stable in the race of the 
afternoon with the avowed object of looking after his young 
friend. He is on two hundred pounds to nothing if the thing 
comes off all right, and being uncommonly hard up for the 
moment the money would be of the greatest use in a dozen 
different ways. 

It would take a lot of doing though, he muses. The mare 
was well in, no doubt, wonderfully well in; and over the 
distance—two miles and a half—must have a lot in hand of 
the best of her opponents. He wished, though, that Snaffle 
could have managed to pick out a more satisfactory mount for 
himself; Wild Hawk was no end of a difficult horse in a 
crowd—horrid, in fact. However, it couldn’t be helped now, 
and after all the noble owner himself was the principal 
difficulty. 

The truth is that Mr, Pilkington’s previous essays in the 
saddle have not been brilliantly successful, a solitary win in 
a two-mile National Hunt Flat Race representing the sum total 
of success, while his various tries across country have not 
‘come off,’ which is more than can be said of Mr. Pilkington 
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himself, who through a variety of untoward circumstances has 
come off on more than one occasion. 

His principal qualifications for race-riding are a nice seat 
and light hands, and a certain happy knack of getting on 
friendly terms with the animals he bestrides, together with a 
placid confidence in their intelligence, which generally leads 
him to leave them to themselves. ‘They probably know 
more about the game than I do,’ he would reflect ; ‘heaven 
help them if they don’t.’ 

‘Well, Johnny, we must do our best this afternoon,’ at 
length observes the Captain, diverting his attention temporarily 
from an excellent cold pigeon pie. ‘But what price you for a 
gilt-edged jay, out all night and coming home with the milk, 
just when you should have turned in bright and early.’ 

His host smiles a vacuous but affable smile as the proceed- 
ings of the previous night recall themselves to his mind. 

‘Well, it wasn’t my fault exactly,’ he replies. ‘I explained 
the whole thing to Jimmy Cassilis and the other fellows—said 
I wanted to go to bed early, no larks or anything, you know, 
and we did arrange for a specially quiet evening. But I never 
knew such a set of feliows—you can’t walk down the street 
with them without something happening, and we dropped into 
the “ Eldorado,” and one thing led to another, and so on 
(vaguely). But it’s all right, old man; I shall be as right as a 
trivet when we get down.’ 

‘Well, we haven’t over and above much time to waste, so 
look here.’ The captain, who ‘eats up well’ when he hasn’t 
got to waste, and who is making strong running over the 
Breakfast Table Course, helps himself to another cup of coffee 
and some excellent devilled kidneys from one of the silver 
entrée dishes, and proceeds : 

‘We've simply got to win this race, Pilkington (munch, 
munch). For one thing I am devilish hard up, and that two 
hundred will just set me on my legs again (crunch). Besides, 
with you up, the mare is bound to start at a good long price 
(sip), and we shall be able to pick up a nice little bit of money 
for a small outlay.’ 

Here the captain finishes his cup of coffee, and Mr. Pil- 
kington, who is considerably impressed by the determined 
confidence of the other, pulls himself together in his chair the 
better to concentrate his attention on the speaker. 

‘Now the mare is very well,’ continues the captain ; ‘and 
we know, though the general public does not as yet, that over 
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the distance she pretty well outclasses the horses she will meet 
to-day. You rode her last week and she went very well with 
you. She is a pertect jumper and a charming mount, and all 
you have to do is to keep a nice hold of her head and let her 
come along. She knows more about the game than you do— 
Yes, just half a glass, please, as a whitewash.’ 

‘You won't need spurs, and as for a whip I suppose you 
will want to carry one for the look of the thing, but mind, you 
are not to use it on any account. Ride her home with your 
hands if it comes to that. I have seen too many races thrown 
away by fellows picking up their whips and stopping their 
horses.’ 

Here a loud and sonorous knocking at the front door 
resounds through the house and down the street and, apparently, 
away into Piccadilly. ‘You are not expecting the Lord Mayor 
or any member of the royal family, are you?’ breaks off the 
captain. 

‘No, it’s all right, that is Jimmy Cassilis. He always knocks 
like that. He said he would look in about this time on his 
way to Waterloo.’ 

And in due course that light-hearted member of society 
makes his appearance in the room in company with two or three 


other choice spirits; and presently an imposing string of 
hansoms, with Mr. Pilkington and suite inside, may be seen 
bowling down Piccadilly on the way to the scene of action. 


II 


The great event of the day has secured a good entry, 
the best part of a dozen runners have put in an appearance to 
fulfil their engagements, and are now being put to rights in the 
paddock. As usual, each prominent candidate is surrounded 
by a dense circle of admirers, while Captain Martingale’s mount 
Night Hawk, a big powerfully-made black, has invested himself 
with a factitious importance by his vagaries. He strongly 
objects to the crowd, demurs to being saddled, and ever and 
anon lashes out in wicked fashion. The strong gag snaffle in 
his mouth tells its own tale, and altogether he is no boy’s 
horse. 

The top-weight Armageddon, a regular old stager, is first 
favourite, and will be ridden by one of the Lorrimer brothers 
—the little man in the black and white hoops—who is rather 
sweet on his chance. Ebb-tide, a likely-looking chestnut mare, 
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the property of Major Court Royal, of the Guards, is also well 
backed, and will be piloted by the well-known amateur, Captain 
Mortimer of that distinguished brigade. 

Altogether at least half a dozen candidates have been well 
supported, and the bookmakers themselves have to admit that 
it is a good betting race. Wild Hawk is backed on account of 
his rider, but Dancing Girl, though much admired in the 
paddock, remains for a long while at roo to 8 and 100 to 9, 
the general public by no means displaying unlimited confidence 
in the ability of her pilot. The stable commission is on how- 
ever, and Captain Martingale has backed her for a pony ready 
besides, through a friend. 

In a corner of the paddock Mr. Snaffle is putting the finishing — 
touches to the mare. Blessed with the sunniest of tempers and 
delightfully confidential, she is eminently suited to a novice ; 
and she makes a pretty picture as she stands rubbing her soft 
muzzle against the trainer’s coat—his best, as he warningly 
remarks to her—and ‘kidding’ him that she does zo¢ want to 
get a bite at the flower he is wearing in his button-hole. A 
bright bay, with a white star and one white stocking, slightly 
on the small side, but all quality, she is quite the lady of the 
party ; and Mr. Pilkington, as he stands quietly by watching 
the process of saddling, with a light covert coat hiding his 
gorgeous racing jacket—sky-blue, black sleeves and cap—feels 
justly proud of his mount. 

The ringing of the post bell infuses a sudden animation 
into the scene, and as the various jockeys mount one by one 
and ride out on to the course, Captain Martingale repeats his 
emphatic riding orders of the morning. As they gallop down to 
the starting-post the good looks of the mare and her rider’s quiet 
way of handling her make rather an impression on the crowd, 
with the consequence that she comes to 10 to 1 in the market. 

A few minutes’ delay at the post and the ten runners are 
despatched on their journey. It is a capital start, and Dancing 
Girl, who is a good beginner, is into her stride in a moment 
and alongside the leaders as they jump the first fence. Here a 
pink and a striped jacket dash to the front to force the pace, 
the scarlet and indigo banner of Captain Mortimer on the 
Guards’ horse is in a good position, while Captain Martingale 
—who, owing to a difference of opinion with his mount at the 
post, has got off badly, and is having ‘a dooce of a time,’ as 
the parrot observed, to hold his hard-pulling and insubordinate 
mount—is gradually closing with the leaders. 
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Mr. Pilkington is going well, and as he sails away over the 
springy turf with his dazzling silken jacket shaking in the wind, 
he looks as much like a jockey as any of them. His is not a 
mind capable of grasping many subjects at the same time, and 
they have gone pretty well half a mile before he quite realises 
where he is. But he has plenty of pluck in spite of his dissi- 
pated habits, and presently as they turn and meet the wind and 
a splash of rain which whistles past his head he warms to the 
occasion and feels an unwonted glow of enthusiasm pass over 
him. The country on either side of the course, with its trees, 
hedges, &c., seem to fly past him, while the mare takes the 
various obstacles as they come in gallant style and in the 
smoothest possible manner. 

A rapid turn of the head shows him two horses alongside 
and three or four more cluse behind him, conspicuous among 
them being the hard-pulling Hawk who is already crashing 
through his fences in a nerve-trying manner. As they approach 
the water the captain shoots his horse up alongside the mare. 
‘Sit well back, Johnny boy, and she will take it in her stride,’ 
he cries, rapidly pulling his own horse together for the jump ; 
and Mr. Pilkington, who is fairly woke up at last, takes a firmer 
grip of the saddle and grits his teeth as they fly it side by side. 

They are now only a mile from home, and the anxious and 
hard-pressed captain draws a breath of relief as the water is 
passed, while his young friend who has just grasped the idea 
that the stands and the winning-post are within measurable 
distance, tries to call up some sentiment appropriate to the 
occasion, but in the excitement of the moment ‘Once aboard 
the lugger and the girl is mine’ is the only thing he can 
think of. 

But the other riders are fully alive to the situation, and the 
favourite and Ebb-tide are both drawing up on the leaders, of 
whom the pink jacket has already had nearly enough of it, 
while old Jupiter, though going well, will be certainly outpaced 
on the flat. 

Ebb-tide, too, considers the captain, rapidly reckoning up 
the state of affairs in his mind, is held pretty safe by the mare, 
but Armageddon is another matter, and he marks with growing 
disfavour and some consternation the strong untiring stride of 
the favourite. 

‘It’s just my confounded luck,’ reflects that harassed 
gentleman, as he thinks of his £200 and the disastrous results 
of letting Tom Lorrimer on a dangerous horse get alongside 
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his pupil in the run in. It is characteristic of the man that 
in this supreme moment no thought of his own peril, as he 
rides hard“to keep his place on a beaten horse, ever crosses his 
mind ; and he concentrates his whole attention on saving the 
race for his party. 

‘Something’s got to be done,’ he continues; ‘and I 
shouldn’t wonder if there wasn’t a bit of a scrimmage before 
very long ;’ and curiously enough, they had not gone another 
furlong before something of the sort does happen. 

‘They were approaching the strong built-up jump, the last 
but one before the run in, when a regrettable mishap occurred,’ 
as the leading sporting daily remarked in its account of the 
race. ‘Night Hawk was lying alongside Armageddon, and as 
they jumped the obstacle, the former swerving from distress. 
unfortunately collided with the other. A fine piece of riding 
on the part of the accomplished jockeys concerned kept both 
horses on their legs, but Armageddon was knocked clean out 
of his stride and his chance completely destroyed.’ 

‘The contretemps was the more regrettable,’ continued the 
report, ‘as the favourite was going strong and well at the time, 
and, but for this untoward accident, would very likely have 
proved a thorn in the side of the winner.’ 

They are now nearing the bend for home, and have only 
one more fence to negotiate. From the stands the front rank 
horses are clearly distinguishable, and, as it is seen that Mr. 
Pilkington’s sky-blue jacket continues to hold a conspicuous 
position on the rails, the excitement of the spectators becomes 
irrepressible. His large number of friends and acquaintances 
present, who do wzo¢ consider him mach better than a good 
professional, and whose breath has been taken away by the 
portent in the distance, are recovering themselves and shouting 
and cheering with the greatest enthusiasm. Of course the 
crack riders arrayed against him would, no doubt, make rings 
round him in a close finish, but the little man—-who is coming 
along great guns—does not appear to have any intention of 
testing their skill on this point. 

As they come round the turn into the straight ‘Posh’ 
Mortimer, on the hope of the Guards, shoots his horse up on 
the inside and calls out to the leader ‘ Pull out there, Pilkington, 
I’m coming through.” But Mr. Pilkington, wild with excite- 
ment and nearly speechless, merely answers ‘Cheero!’ and 
continues on his way. The temptation to pick up his whip is 
very strong, but his mentor’s emphatic warning saves him, and 
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he sits absolutely still as first a green, and then a white, jacket 
closes the gap between them, and the three flash past the 
distance post side by side. But the two jockeys alongside are 
riding hard, while his mount is pulling double, and gradually 
forging to the front, the game little mare dashes past the judge 
two lengths to the good, Mr. Pilkington’s finish, ‘Hands down 
and never moved on her, by Jove,’ being voted a really artistic 
effort by the occupants of the stands. 

Captain Martingale finishes down the course, but he has 
won his race for all that, and returns to the paddock bruised 
and sore, but perfectly contented and cheerful. He has won 
nearly five hundred pounds on the race, counting Mr. Pilkington’s 
two hundred ; it is a long way the biggest win he has had this 
year, and will come in uncommonly handy to meet the overdue 
bill of that brute Levison, pay something on account to two or 
three pressing creditors, and leave some ready cash to go on 
with besides. 

Mr. Pilkington, as he rides back to weigh in, is received with 
much approbation by the crowd, always quick to mark their 
appreciation of a sporting feat of any kind. It is the finest moment 
of his life, and his thoughts are divided between gratitude to 
the gallant mare who has carried him so well, and admiration 
for the remarkable ability and resource of the redoubtable 
captain. 

The great Mr. Snaffle is all smiles, and the various subordi- 
nates and hangers-on of the training stable turn up in surprising 
force, with cheerful faces which indicate a confidence that they, 
too, will share in the celebration consequent on the victory, a 
confidence which is not misplaced, the careless generosity of 
the rider of the winner making it, for them also, the best win 
they have had for many a long day. 

A few words to the captain, who rides in two other races 
and is consequently very busy, and then an adjournment is 
made to the refreshment room, where the victory of the host is 
properly toasted in the best racecourse champagne, while the 
eminent artist who has ridden the second string of the stable 
limps gingerly across the paddock to superintend saddling 
operations for the next race. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors: Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down ; 
Mrs. Vernon Eccles, Borstal, Rochester ; Mr. F. G. Callcott, 
Teddington ; Mr. E. T. Warner, Croydon ; Mr. W. G. Dickins, 
Warwick ; Captain G. B. Hankey, Rawal Pindi; Mr. J. P. 
Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s Co. ; Mr. A. E. Burke, H.M.S. 
Terrible, China; and Captain W. M. Southey, Karachi, Sind. 
Original drawings have been sent to a number of other com- 
petitors. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


EAST ANTRIM HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES, ‘MOONLIGHT’ THE WINNER OF 
15 ST. 10 LB, RACE, LEADING AT THE FIRST FENCE 


Photograph by Mrs.. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down 


POINT-TO-POINT RACES, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Photograph by Mrs. Vernon Eccles, Borstal, Rochester 
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TAMESIS SAILING CLUB, MATCH ON EASTER MONDAY AT TEDDINGTON, NEW CLASS I 
MODELS. GETTING READY TO START 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Calicott, Teddington 


OBSTACLE RACE. CADETS’ SPORTS, H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,'’ APRIL 1902 


Photograph by Mr. E. T. Warner, Croydon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SOUTHDOWN HUNT STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr, Percy E. Hill, Hayward's Heath, Sussex 


NAVAL OFFICERS’ PAPERCHASE AT LARNAKA, CYPRUS 
Photograph by Mr. N. E. Tsemonger, H.M.S. Banshee,’ Malta 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT. SALMON-FISHING ON THE UPPER WYE 


Photograph by Miss Davis, Glaslyn, Rhayader, Wales 


TAME DEER WITH THE ERKIDGE FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by the Viscountess Hardinge, South Park, Penshurst 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SHANGHAI AUTUMN MEETING, IGoI. FINISH OF THE HALF-MILE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. J. M. E, Machado, Shanghai 


STARTING FROM NIKKO FOR CHAZENJI, JAPAN 
Photograph by Mr. N. B. Bevan, Blandford 
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THE PRINCE OF MONACO’'S YACHT, ‘THE PRINCESS ALICE’ 


Photograph by Mr. C, Le Maire, Nice 


REARING 


Photograph bv Mr. T. T. Nichol, Bedtord 
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COMPETITION 


HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB RACE MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. A. E. Burke, H.M.S.‘ Terrible,’ China 


MEET OF THE COTTESMORE HOUNDS AT STAPLEFORD HALL 


Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


For the Coronation month we have thought it appropriate 
to give a picture of the King’s first Derby, that won by 
Persimmon in 1896, and we have been enabled to do this by 
the kindness of Mr. G. D. Giles, the painter and owner of the 
original. How it happens that no one has bought this spirited 
painting we do not know ; but luckily for us it was still unsold a ° 
short time since, and we were thus able to copy it. The idea of - 
the exciting finish is admirably conveyed : the horses, it wiil be 
perceived, are really ‘ going,’ and it will vividly recall memories 
of the desperate struggle of which St. Frusquin had just a shade 
the worse. It will be specially appropriate if Persimmon’s 
famous daughter Sceptre succeeds in carrying off the Corona- 
tion Derby. By way of contrast to the rapid and smoothly 
gliding motor of the twentieth century, we give an illustration 
of the elaborate, heavy, lumbering ‘ coach’ of the seventeenth,. 
taken from M. Octave Uzanne’s singularly interesting work La 
Locomotion Travers Histotre (Librairie Paul Ollendorff, . 
50 Chaussée d’Autin, Paris), a volume to which we have pre- 
viously directed attention. The ponderous beams and heavy 
chains with which it was built up will be observed, and one 
may guess how the clumsy structure shook and rumbled and 
tired its horses, especially when crowded with passengers. The 
view of ‘Rotten Row’ does not need description. ‘ Wilson’s 
Snipe’ (Gallinago Delicata) is called also the English Snipe, 
Common Snipe, Jack Snipe, American Snipe, and Shad Bird, the 
last, apparently, because, as an American writer remarks, ‘ When 
the first shad run up our rivers to spawn, and the shad bush 
opens its feathery white blossoms on the roadside thickets in 
March, the snipe come back from the south to haunt the open 
wet places of the lowlands, fresh water marshes, soaked fields, 
and the sheltered sunny spots that are the first to thaw.’ Its 
habits are practically those of its English relative, and like that 
bird it requires an experienced shot to make up a fair average 
of kills to cartridges. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


-£T SUPPOSE Sceptre is sure to win the Derby, isn’t she?’ is a 
question on which my opinion has been asked some score of 
times since the filly won both the Thousands. ‘Sure’ is a 
dangerous word to use in connection with the Turf, however. 
That she is the best of her year, unless perchance Sterling Balm 
may be better, which seems perhaps not very probable, her 
Newmarket victories strongly suggest; but ‘sure!’ The 
Derby was started in 1780, one hundred and twenty-two 
Derbies have therefore been run, and three of them have fallen to 
fillies—Eleanor 1801, Blink Bonny 1857, and Shotover 1882. 
This is an argument either for or against Sceptre, just as one 
chooses to take it. Fillies do not win Derbies ; it may be said 
to have been 43 to 1 against them, at least only one has been 
successful in nearly forty-three attempts ; that is one view of 
the situation. The other I have heard advanced is that fillies 
are behind their proper average of success, and consequently 
Sceptre may be expected to do something towards rectifying 
the proportion. I am not at all certain, however, that they are 
at all behind the average. A considerable number are annually 
entered; for instance, there were precisely a dozen in last 
year’s race, but the twenty-five starters were all colts, Not a 
single filly ran behind Diamond Jubilee in 1900, nor behind 
Flying Fox in 1899, nor behind Jeddah in 1898, nor behind 
Galtee More in 1897. The eleven starters in Persimmon’s 
Derby were all colts, so were the fourteen that finished behind 
Sir Visto in 1895, the half-dozen that Ladas beat in 1894, and 
the half score that Isinglass beat in 1893. No filly has, in fact, 
run for the Derby since La Fléche was so strangely beaten by 
Sir Hugo in 1892, and she was the only representative of her 
NO. LXXXIII. VOL. XIV.—/une 1902 3H 
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sex in that field. One (Dorcas) ran in 1891 ; one (Porcelain) 
in 1887; one (Queen Adelaide) in 1884; and Shotover ran 
and won in 1882. In these years 238 animals have gone to 
the post for the Derby and four of them have been mares. I 
think this is a fact not generally recognised. If Sceptre is fit 
and well, cool and collected, she should win a fourth fillies’ 
Derby. I cannot quite believe in Minstead, and Ard Patrick 
appears to suffer from one of the worst defects that a racehorse 
can possess—lack of speed : that brilliant burst at the critical 
moment on which such a vast deal depends. 


It must often occur to the critical observer of contemporary 
racing to wonder how Archer would get on if he were still 
amongst us, riding as he was wont to ride, and declining to 
adopt the forward seat? Assuredly he would look odd, that 
once familiar figure, amid modern racecourse surroundings. 
Imagine a finish between Archer, sitting well back, driving his 
horse before him, as it were, and J. Reiff, well forward and 
whipping underhand! It is rather beside the mark to consider 
what Archer did in his day—that his proportion of wins to 
mounts has never been equalled when big figures were reached. 
If aman rides a dozen races a season and picks his mounts, only 
gets up when he has a superlatively good chance in moderate 
company, he may, of course, show surprising figures ; but in 
1884 Archer rode 577 races and won 241 of them, a proportion 
of as nearly as possible one in 2°40; and he was only unplaced 
on 122 occasions, having been second 120 times, and third 94. 
This looked an unapproachable record, but he came near it next 
year when he rode 246 winners in 667 races, a proportion of 
about one in 2°71. Put otherwise, Archer rode 41 per cent. of 
winners in the former year and 36 per cent. in the latter. The 
best figures last year were made by L. Reiff, 23 per cent. ; and 
in 1900 Sloan rode 26 per cent. This, of course, throws no 
light on what would have happened if the Archer style had 
been opposed by the Sloan method. Remembering Archer it 
is difficult to believe that he would have fallen far below his 
average ; but for myself when I found that Tom Cannon was 
teaching his boys to ride more Americano it seemed absurd to 
question the advantage thus obtained. 


A visit to the Academy provokes the inquiry, Will a great 
painter of sporting pictures ever arise? I suppose one will 
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come some day, but his advent is greatly delayed; and yet 
various British sports furnish most admirable subjects, the 
accurate and vivid delineation of which would appeal forcibly 
to multitudes of observers. A race, for instance. The 
thoroughbred horse is a singularly beautiful animal ; to show 
him putting all his desperate energy into a finish, his jockey 
urging him to the achievement—what could be a more effective 
study of action, and yet how seldom it is attempted, and how 
exceedingly seldom anything distantly approaching to success 
is reached! A _ hunting-field, again, is a subject replete 
with interest to thousands of Englishmen, whether they hunt 
or not, and capable of endless variety of treatment. Hunting- 
pictures are more numerous than racing, but how few of them 
rise above the commonplace and really appeal either to the 
sportsman or to the amateur who does not hunt! When the 
great painter of sporting pictures arises he will have no sort of 
difficulty in selling his work at huge prices. He must know 
his subject ; technical accuracy is essential, and I suppose that 
few painters are sportsmen ; but would it not be well worth the 
while of a few artists to study and to seek guidance from 
experts in matters of detail? I always regret that my friend, 
Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley, abandoned the production of 
shooting scenes for portraiture, for he is an ideal combination 
of an excellent painter who is also one of the greatest living 
authorities on his own sport and one of the most accomplished 
masters of what he portrays so skilfully. He proved what he 
could do in his admirable Grouse Driving, and might have given 
us an invaluable gallery showing how game of all kinds was 
shot by the best accepted methods in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


There are about the usual small number of sporting pictures 
nowat Burlington House, including the accustomed proportion of 
‘ pinks ’—a by-no means flattering likeness of Mr. Phil May in 
one of them—and Lord Ribblesdale (a highly esteemed con- 
tributor of various articles to this magazine), an ex-Master of 
the Buck-hounds, in hunting costume, if not in scarlet; an 
excellent portrait. A rather sketchy ‘ Coursing Scene,’ by Mr. 
W. Frank Calderon, exhibits appreciation of that, at the present 
time, rather waning sport. Mr. C. Hillyard Swinstead treats 
golf picturesquely in its ‘early days’ when costume was far 
more gay and tasteful than it is at present—AW// Sguare and One to 
Play ; but I am not by any means sure that golf was in its 
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‘early days’ at the period he represents? The players carried 
their own two or three clubs—no caddies are to be seen, at 
least. Le Volant, by Mario Spinetti, is a graceful view of a 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, the players in charming 
attire, if not, perhaps, the most convenient for exertion. It 
was a brighter and more picturesque world when they played 
‘Le Volant’ thus garbed. Fu// Cry, by Mr. Stanley Berkeley, is a 
vigorous hunting scene, but the artist is not quite happy in his 
perspective ; at least, it seems to me that the hounds are too big 
or the horses too small? Salmon Fishing in the Dee (Joseph 
Farquharson, A.) will commend itself to fishermen; the water 
is very good, and I think the man who is gaffing the fish knows 
what he is about. Away! Away! isa spirited hunting scene 
by Mr. Thomas Blinks, with which we shall probably become 
familiar by means of engravings. The approaching field have 
sorely discomposed a flock of geese, who are noisily expressing 
disapproval of fox-hunting; the road division are steering 
towards the spectator, and a fence is being jumped, bringing 
one rider to grief. After a Morning’s Cubbing isa characteristic 
little kennel scene by Mr. John Evans; the huntsman is 
examining a hound’s foot. M. Gaspard Latoix has a truthful 
likeness of La Fléche as she now appears in the paddock ; one 
gets a good idea of the wonderful mare. For Mr. Alfred 
Strutt’s Zhe Huntsman’s Vision 1 do not greatly care. The 
‘vision’ is of the maid who was in the garden hanging out the 
clothes : her face appears above the line that she is manipu- 
lating. The chestnut horse—he looks as if he had just been 
clipped—is a bit clumsy, and the very small terrier’s attitude is 
not happily caught. Gone Away, by the Countess Gleichen, is 
clever ; but why has Mr. Hugh G. Riviere (At /ffey) shown the 
stroke of the eight apparently in tears? No wonder that No.7 looks 
at him—I hope he is saying something to cheer him up—but it 
is not a happy crew, for though No. 5 is cheerful, No. 4 seems 
extremely sorry for himself. In Zhe roth Bengal Lancers Tent- 
Pegging, Lady Butler has vigorously portrayed the horses in 
somewhat ‘ photographic attitudes ’—I was about to say uncon- 
ventional, but for some years past now the teaching of the 
camera has been recognised and accepted. These are all the 
pictures on subjects more or less connected with sport that I 
discerned.on a first visit. 


I must again direct attention to the remarkably wide-spread 
interest provoked by the ‘ Photographic Competition,’ as 
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evidenced by the distant places from which pictures come. 
There is no sort of inclination to prefer those that arrive from 
‘foreign parts. The choice of the twenty-two examples is 
made without any reference to this point ; but it chances that 
this month the scenes represented occur at Rawal Pindi, Hong 
Kong—there are two Hong Kong _ photographs—Karachi, 
Yangtsze Valley, the Punjaub, Larnaka, Cyprus, Shanghai, and 
Nikko. Among the huge pile of those that could not be used, 
in many cases being regretfully put aside only because there 
was no possibility of making room for them, are subjects from 
well nigh all parts of Europe, and many parts of Asia, Africa, 
America, and the Colonies. It will be perceived that the 
Magazine goes far and interests those whom it reaches in 
distant lands—if this little crow may be excused. 


The publication of a new ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ can 
only be regarded as an event, and it is fitting that I should 
mention the work here, for in this edition sports and pastimes 
have been given considerable prominence. It is likewise, 
however, fitting that I should not dwell too exhaustively on 
the subject, in view of the fact that the editing of this part of 
the new issue, and the writing of several papers, was entrusted 
to myself. My method was that adopted in the Badminton 
Library, to obtain what was wanted wherever possible from 
‘champions,’ makers of records, and others who have given 
exceptional proofs of practical efficiency in the sports and 
pastimes with which they are or were connected. At first the 
idea with regard to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ was only 
to add a very few volumes to the ninth edition; but when 
the matter began to be examined in detail the scheme gradu- 
ally and steadily expanded until it grew to dimensions which 
rendered the term ‘supplementary’ altogether inappropriate. 
The quantity I had originally been asked to supply was 
more than doubled, and | have reason to believe that this 
was so in other cases; in fact, the present ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ is to all intents and purposes a new work. That 
no pains have been spared to make it worthy of its reputation 
will, I have little doubt, be the cordial verdict of those who 
study it. 


No one who traverses the streets of London or the roads of 
the country can fail to perceive that motors are rapidly increas- 
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ing in numbers, and the interest they create is shown by the 
fact that the first edition of the new Badminton Library volume 
was exhausted in a few days. Before I had fairly taken 
breath after the struggle to get it out at the date fixed, the 
intimation that ‘we have to reprint at once’ reached me, and 
the second edition will be afloat before this number of the 
Magazine. Elaborate as the new volume is, it was finished in 
less than a third of the time that ‘had been occupied in the 
preparation of any of the preceding nine-and-twenty volumes 
of the Library ; but to give credit where it is due, I must admit 
that this result was in a great measure—I am almost tempted to 
say entirely—owing to the exertions of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth 
and Mr. Claude Johnson of the Automobile Club, who did their 
work with a rapidity which seemed to emulate the speed of 
their own motors. That anything can now arise to check the 
movement is quite inconceivable. I do not suppose it will ever 
be recognised how much the Automobile Club has done to 
popularise motoring, by which I mean not only to extend the 
use of motors, but to render them not unwelcome to those who 
never travel in them, and have been under the influence of the 
dislike which seldom fails to accompany an innovation. Due 
consideration for all other users of the highways is a leading 
principle of the Club, and it may specially be noted to what a 
remarkable extent horses have already grown accustomed to 
the cars which they meet. We are a conservative people, and 
many persons doubtless will long continue to object to motors ; 
but I fear there is nothing for it but to leave them to overcome 
their objections by degrees, for the comfort and convenience of 
the automobile will ensure its making its way. The one thing 
that must tend to check the use of motors by private persons 
is, Of course, the expense, for the purchase and upkeep of a 
good car, with the wages of a competent man to look after it, 
are beyond the reach of all but rich men ; and moreover those 
who know most about the subject do not seem to expect that 
great reductions of expenditure in these directions are at all 
likely to become possible. The best workmanship and the best 
materials are indispensable to the manufacture of motors, and 
these will always fetch their price. 
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